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“Can she borrow your wallet, dad? We’re playing 
mothers and fathers.” 
—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 
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The Worlds Best Night-cap 
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OVALTINE BISCUITS These delightful biscuits are 
crisp and delicious—with a really distinctive flavour Made 
from the finest ingredients, they come to you in sealed airtight 
packets to retain their oven-freshness Ovaltine “ Biscuit 


are ideal for all occasion 
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In the following provocative article, John V. Kelleher calls 
for new leadership to end the man-made divisions in Ireland. 

Mr. Kelleher, who is Associate Professor of Literature 
at Harvard, claims that Anti-Partitionist propaganda ignores 
many important factors, as, for example, the attitude of the 
Northern Protestants to the 1937 Constitution. 

Many will disagree strongly with the views expressed by 
Mr. Kelleher. We publish the forthright opinions of this 
friendly U.S. observer (who 1s of Irish descent) as a 
thought-provoking contribution to our most vital national 
problem. ° 

The conciuding instalment of Mr. Kelleher’s article will 
appear next month. 
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Are We Facing the 


Facts about Partition ? 


JOHN V. KELLEHER 


oR all the complaining speeches 

| per all the dreary propaganda of 

these last twenty years, nothing 

has been done about Partition except 
perhaps to make it worse. 

The reason is that no one in power 

in the Republic of Ireland has shown 


himself willing to consider the price 
that must be paid for reunion. 
Those who talk most about re- 
union dread it most. For a reunited 
Ireland will bear very little resemb- 
lance to the current Republic and 
still less to the corner-pocket statelet 
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of Northern Ireland; it will look and 
function something like a real country 
concerned with real affairs. 


E Irish mind, thinking on Irish 

history, recognises no statute cf 
limitations. A few braw apologists 
for the Border would have Partition 
existing from the time of the great 
pagan epic, the Tdin Bé Cuailgne. 

As for whom to blame—Lloeyd 
George or Randolph Churchill, grand- 
pére; Sir Edward Carson or Michael 
Collins; ex-President Cosgrave or 
William of Orange; James I or de 
Valera—you can take it back, chrono- 
logically or temperamentally, as far 
as you like. At this late hour it 
matters very little. The history of 
the problem is nearly irrelevant to 
its solution. 

Three present factors count: reli- 
gious differences, the failure of either 
State to create within its own bor- 
ders a vigorously healthy society, and 
the bald fact that the division between 
North and South aggravates with 
every passing year. 

Anti-Partitionist propaganda never 
admits any of these factors. It de- 
scribes Partition as a horrible injus- 
tice perpetrated upon the suffering 
people of Ireland by a foreign tyranny 
and maintained solely by the force 
of British arms and the corruption of 
British subsidies. According to this 
picture, the Northerners are true 
Irishmen at heart, who would revert 
to Irish loyalty upon the instant if 
the Occupation were lifted. Plainly, 
then, the unyielding fight must be 
carried on between Dublin and Lon- 
don for the liberation of Belfast. 


IS appealing sketch contains one 
truthful line. The Northerners, 


IRISH DIGEST 


Protestants and Catholics alike, are 
true Irishmen. If anything, more 
sturdily and defiantly so than the 
Southerners; at least they are more 
given to staying in Ireland. 

There is, however, no discernible 
evidence that the majority in the 
North, in practice the 66 per cent. of 
the population who are not Roman 
Catholics, are at all disposed to think 
of the republic now existing in the 
Twenty-Six County area as Ireland. 
Nor, apparently, does any recom- 
bination of the two States so far pro- 
posed by any Southern politician 
strike them as desirable. 

They don’t seem very thrilled at 
the prospect of being rescued by 
Dublin. 

Whenever the Southern politicians 
feel generous they revive a proposal 
first made by de Valera in 1938, that 
reunion be federal: the Six-County 
area to keep its present Parliament at 
Stormont, the South to keep its Dail, 
and each to legislate independently 
as before on domestic affairs. National 
concerns—defence, foreign affairs, 
and so on—would be handled by a 
federal Parliament. 


‘Tat offer would have to be a lot 

more precise before there is any 
genuine response. 

Normally, Northern Ireland is not 
a self-supporting region. During the 
thirties it was a sinkhole of depres- 
sion and unemployment; and even 
during the war, with its industries 
going full blast, it had an unfavour- 
able export-import balance. Also, in- 
dustries like textiles, shipbuilding 
and aircraft manufacture depend 
largely cr wholly upon Empire orders 
or Empire preference. 





ARE WE FACING THE FACTS ABOUT PARTITION? 


As for governmental finances, the 
State is officially part of the United 
Kingdom and as such pays the regu- 
lar heavy taxes. Most years, how- 
ever, the bulk of these taxes is re- 
funded to Stormont, which is the 
explanation for the substantially cor- 
rect charge that Partition is supported 
by British subsidies. 

British socia! legislation functions 
in Northern Ireland. In a reunited 
Ireland, would the Six Counties be 
able to live in the manner to which 
they have thus become accustomed? 

The Twenty-Six Counties have an 
unfavourable trade balance, though, 
since the war, the Republic has been 
a creditor nation. It is all very well 
to point out that England is hard up, 
too, but so far England has been able 
to help foot the Bill for the North. 
Whar sign is there that the South 
either could or would? 


FFEDERAL reunion has a constitutional 

aspect. The promise to Stormont 
of independence in domestic affairs 
is large-minded but dim. In prac- 
tice, this would need to be under- 
written by extensive guarantees, since 
there are countless points at which 
the national constitution might over- 
ride the local one. 

As the proposal has been made so 
far, the intent seems to be reunion 
under the Irish Constitution of 1937, 
which states, with evident anticipa- 
tion, that the national territory con- 
sists of the whole of Ireland. It 
would be nice if the geographical 
integrity of the island were all that 
needed to be ratified. Unfortunately 
there is more, the extent of the dif- 
ference being best summed up by 
remembering that these two States 


DARTITION, used to explain all 

Ireland’s ills and all Ireland’s 
conduct, is actually one of several 
major symptoms of the distem- 
perature the country has been 
enjoying since the end of the 
civil war in 1923. 

It is no more decisive in the 
Irish syndrome than emigration 
or the decline of rural matriage 
or the fallen state of Irish litera- 
ture or the queer timidity so 
often shown towards large in- 
ternal problems and towards the 
world outside. 

The decision to end Partition 
rests with Northern Ireland. 


—Pror. JOHN V. KELLEHER. 











which started, some thirty years ago, 
with the same laws and a common 
history, have since pursued widely 
diverging lines of development. 

The North has a _ rubber-stamp 
Parliament which, for the main part, 
simply re-enacts all British legisla- 
lation. The Government party there 
is always Tory-Unionist; the legisla- 
tion is Labour, Conservative, or what 
you will, according to which British 
party is dominant in Westminster. 

Meanwhile, the formerly revolu- 
tionary South, moving generally 
rightwards as fast as the North has 
been taken to the left, has created a 
provincial, middle-class, somewhat 
reactionary little republic. The ques- 
uion is: in event of reunion, which 
is to be on top? 


‘THE first guarantee demanded would 

be the religious one. The Southern 
population is 94 per cent. Catholic; 
the Northern, 66 per cent. non- 
Catholic. 
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In a reunited Ireland the non- 
Catholics would amount to a little 
less than 25 per cent., and they would 
want absolute assurances that, in 
accepting a change of status from 
that of a local majority to that of a 
minority within the nation as a 
whole, they would not be treated as 
the present Catholic minority has 
been treated in the North, where 
there has been an ugly record of 
bitterness and discrimination. 


‘TH® paragraph in the Constitution 

of Ireland about the special posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church is hardly 
calculated to soothe Northern sensi- 
bilities, and it doesn’t. 

For a long time, though, it was 
taken as but another sample of the 
lugubrious vigilance that saturates 
the whole document, like the pro- 
mise that the institution of marriage 
would be defended “ against attack ”, 
the long qualifications on the rights 
of free speech and assembly, and the 
rather elaborate guarantee of woman’s 
right to stay in the home. 

In recent years, however, several 
legal decisions have demonstrated 
that the special recognition is an 
effective, or at least an influential, 
element. 


SINCE the Constitution also forbids 
divorce and adds to this that no 
person divorced in another country 


“shall be capable of contracting 
(within the Irish jurisdiction) a valid 
marriage during the lifetime of the 
other party”—and indeed goes be- 
yond the Catholic position by failing 
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to provide machinery for the recog- 
nition of a Papal decree of nullity— 
it can be seen that guarantees to the 
Northern Protestants will be a very 
ticklish matter to arrange, should the 
Border go. 

And suppose it were decided that 
in these categories the present laws 
of the Six Counties would not be 
challenged—the effect would be to 
perpetuate the existence of two 
groups of second-class citizens in the 
one country. 


‘THESE groups exist now: the Pro- 
testants in the South, bound by 
this eminently Catholic constitution; 
and the Catholics in the North, who 
have had to put up, not only with 
blatant discrimination, but with a 
system of laws which, from the 
Catholic point of view, is infinitely 
less desirable than that by which 
Catholics live in the South. 

Under the 1937 Constitution, what 
ameliorative compromise could be 
arranged? Would Protestants in the 
Twenty-Six Counties be allowed 
divorce, birth control, and so on, like 
their Northern co-religionists? Would 
the Six-County Catholics be left 
bleakly unprotected from these occa- 
sions of sin? While the country re- 
mains divided the answer can be 
stalled off. 

Meanwhile, though Mr. de Valera 
has said many sparkling things about 
gerrymandering on the Derry city 
council and the need for reviving the 
Irish language in this generation, he 
has not got around to this conun- 
drum. 
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James Paul Mitchell, Irish-American man-power expert, 
has the hottest seat in the Washington Cabinet as Etsen- 
hower’s Secretary of Labour 


Big Jim Solves U.S. 
Trade Disputes 


HUGH AND ELSIE 


HEN Martin Durkin, Eisen- 

hower’s first Secretary of 

Labour, quit in a huff, another 
Irish-American in burly James Paul 
Mitchell was assigned to bridge the 
sore gap between U.S. unions and 
the Washington Administration. 

He has solved so many industria! 
disputes since his appointment in 
October of 1953 that Americans are 
now calling him “ the man Ike should 
have had in the first place”. 

All his practical experience has 
convinced him that “ you can’t legis- 
late good labour relations ”, for these 
begin with gocdwill and intelligent 
handling at the plant level. Govern- 
ment, he believes, can only provide 
the framework within which truly 
collective bargaining can function, 
and the less the Government inter- 
feres in labour relations, except for 
preventing abuses or in national 
emergencies, the more likely they are 
to be stabilised. 


MITCHELL, six feet tall, has un- 

usually wide shoulders. His eyes 
are blue and deep-set—he wears 
glasses when reading—and they can 
indicate a range of emotions from 


| 


MORROW 


MITCHELL 1s a large, cheerful 


man with an _ easy-going 
charm, but he is also the type 
that functions best under pres- 
sure. 

“Fim needs adversity,” a 
friend remarked not long ago. 
“ He’s the kind that swims up- 
stream.” 








rollicking good humour and warm 
friendliness to icy calculation. 

At fifty-three, he looks much like 
a man who might have been a profes- 
sional heavyweight boxer before he 
became a prosperous businessman. 

Mitchell is quick, shrewd, adroit 
and ring-wise—a man who seems to 
know instinctively when to punch 
and when to spar. Above all, he is 
wary. The fact that even his wife 
was astonished when he was elevated 
to the Cabinet is a case in point. 

Durkin, the plumbers’ union pre- 
sident, Democrat and political experi- 
ment, left the Labour Department in 
September, 1953, charging he had 
been double-crossed on proposed 
legislative changes. This brought the 
Administration’s relationship with 
organised labour to such a low point 
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that a workers’ convention greeted 
Vice-President Nixon with mocking 
laughter. 


PECULATION ran wild as to what 

unlucky fellow would succeed 
Durkin in what had become one of 
the hottest spots in the Cabinet. 
Though Dewey forces in New York 
had suggested Mitchell for Secretary 
of Labour in November of 1952, 
when the President-elect was Cabi- 
net-making, and though Durkin sub- 
sequently offered Mitchell the post 
of Assistant Secretary of Labour— 
which Mitchell turned down, esti- 
mating correctly that the Durkin ex- 
periment was doomed—Mitchell did 
not figure in any of the post-Durkin 
speculation. 

Until the President announced his 
appointment, Big Jim Mitchell was 
the best-kept secret in Washington 
Yet for three wecks he was slipping 
in and out of a side door of the 
White House, getting acquainted 
with the President while undergoing 
inspection on his philosophy, accom- 
plishments and interests. 


to the 
disclosed 


ABOUR leaders’ reactions 
Mitchell eppointment 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER seems to have no doubts about Mitchell. 

The President has repeatedly referred to him as one of his best 
appointments: “I thought Jim was a liberal when I appointed him, 
but he’s something better; he’s an imaginative conservative.” 

There is one more presidential remark that bears repeating at this 
point, particularly as it was cynically dismissed when Mr. Eisen- 
it at the Press conference 
Mitchell’s appointment. The President described Mitchell on that 
occasion as “ a man who, in my opinion, will be a very great success. 

The odd thing about it, in view of the “impossible” situation 
which faced Mitchell when he took the job, is that Big Jim seems 
to be on the way to making that prediction come true. 
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in which he announced 
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that he entered office with a reser- 
voir of personal goodwill among the 
unions, and with a reputation for 
fair and honest dealing. 

If the first Republican Secretary 
of Labour in twenty-one years had to 
be from the employers’ side of the 
bargaining table—and after the Dur- 
kin fiasco it seemed clear that he 
couldn’t be another labour man—the 
consensus was that Mitchell was the 
best possible selection. 

The secretary’s desk, incidentally, 
was in a large, austere room calcu- 
lated to awe and discomfit any visitor 
short of self-confidence. Mitchell put 
up with that room for just one day, 
then moved into a small, cheerful 
anteroom where anyone could feel at 
home. 


MITCHELL started getting acquainted 

with his subordinates, and sent out 
orders that a!l letters to the Labour 
Department must be answered 
within two days. Suddenly revivified 
bureaucrats in some divisions found 
themselves working nights to clean 
up months-old accumulations of cor- 
respondence. 

Though Mitchell has represented 
the employer’s side in most of his 





BIG JIM SOLVES U.S. TRADE DISPUTES 


adult life, and never had occasion 
to join a labour union, his back- 
ground has thoroughly equipped him 
to bring the employee point of view 
to the Eisenhower Cabinet. Mitchell’s 
father, Peter J. Mitchell, was a poetic 
and lovable Irishman who could 
quote Shakespeare and Bobby Burns 
by the yard, but who took a lifetime 
vow of poverty by choosing jour- 
nalism as his profession. 

Mr. Mitchell’s family included 
three daughters and “little Jimmy”. 
And, as the eldest of a family of 
seven, Peter Mitchell took on the 
additional responsibility of raising 
his youngest brother, Thomas, after 
both of their parents had died. 

Tom Mitchell, destined to become 
the famous actor, was fifteen years 
old at the time, while Jim was six. 


IMMY and Tommy were raised as 

brothers, though actually nephew 
and uncle, a fact which led to con- 
fusion when the newspapers were 
first reporting the new Labour Secre- 
tary’s background. 

James Mitchell straightened out 
the mix-up by disclosing the facts, 
but a cry of anguish arose in Holly- 
wood, for an actor identified as a 
Cabinet officer’s uncle sounds much 
older than an actor known as a Cabi- 
net officer’s brother. 

“Now why in the hell did you 
have to be saying that, Jimmy?” 
Thomas Mitchell wanted to know. 

“I was asked a direct question,” 
the Secretary of Labour responded, 


I! 


“and you can’t tell a lie at the White 
House.” 


J went to work at sixteen in a 

grocery store. He was manag- 
ing the grocery within a year, and 
in 1919 he opened a butter and 
egg store of his own in Rahway. Two 
years later he set up a second store, 
in Elizabeth, but both ventures failed 
in the 1923 recession, and he spent 
the next eighteen years paying off the 
debts incurred rather than go into 
bankruptcy. 

To compound his responsibilities, 
he was married the year his stores 
failed to Miss Isabelle Nulton, of 
Roselle Park, New Jersey, and he 
spent the next two years at various 
jobs in a lumber yard, as checker, 
truck driver and salesman. 


MITCHELL found his true niche a 

few years later. His natural warm 
interest in people became a tool of 
his trade, and his success in the field 
led to his being “lent out” for Gov- 
ernment service for years to come. 

By the end of World War II, 
Mitchell had handled labour and 
man-power problems affecting all pro- 
duction for the U.S. Army, directed 
personnel administration of nearly 
1,000,000 civilian employees of the 
Army Service Forces, played a major 
réle in stabilising wages, hours and 
working conditions on all Army con- 
struction projects, and made fast 
friends both in the labour movement 
and in industry. 
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OTHER folks are stubborn: We’re merely firm. 


ANY things are opened 
frequently: as one’s mouth. 
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none so 





My Insh passport was invaluable on the war-stricken continent 


How We Saved 
The LL.O. 


EDWARD J. PHELAN 


HEN Harold Butler resigned 
Win 1938 to become Warden of 

Nuffield College, his successor 
as Director of the International 
Labour Organisation at Geneva was 
American John Winant. 

As soon as it appeared that there 
was danger of a European war 
Winant realised that it might become 
difficult, or even impossible, for the 
I.L.O. to function effectively from 
Switzerland. 

Until the first days of April, 1940, 
this problem did not become acute. 


HEN Denmark and Norway were 

invaded; the Netherlands, Belgium 
and Luxembourg suffered the same 
fate; the French defences collapsed 
and the British Army were hemmed 
in at Dunkirk; Italy declared war on 
France and Great Britain; and by 
June 14 the victorious Germans had 
entered Paris and swept on to the 
south. 

As things turned out Switzerland 
happily remained uninvaded; but 
she was surrounded and the I.L.O. 
found itself practically isolated in 
the middle of a hostile Europe. 


INANT was convinced that if the 
I.L.O. did not get out of Geneva 
quickly it would be marooned there 


YVATERFORD-BORN Edward fj. 
Phelan was associated with 
the International Labour Orga- 
nisation from the earliest stages 
of us planning at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, and con- 
tinued in the service of the 
I.L.O. until he retired in 1948. 
He was Assistant Director under 
Mr. Butler (later Sir Harold 
Butler, K.C.M.G.) and Deputy 
Director under Mr. Winant. 
When Mr. Winant resigned at 
the beginning of 1941 to become 
American Ambassador in Lon- 
don, Mr. Phelan succeeded him 
as Director and subsequently 
became Director General under 
the I.L.O.’s revised constitution. 








for the duration of the war and con- 
demned to complete inactivity. 

He had come to the I.L.O. with 
the special blessing of President 
Roosevelt and it was naturally to the 
United States that he turned for 
assistance. He decided to go at once 
to Washington. 

In dramatic fashion, by a tele- 
phone call from the other side of the 
Atlantic, Winant informed me, using 
a number of code words on which 
we had agreed before his departure, 
that I was to proceed at once with 
some forty members of the staf to 
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Montreal and disperse the remainder 
according to our prearranged plan. 
He impressed on me that he had in- 
formation pointing to the need for 
the swiftest possible action and a 
few hours later a cable arrived 
emphasising this injunction with the 
words “get the job done by to- 
morrow if possible period work all 
night ”. 


To work all night presented no 

difficulty but to get the staff away 
in anything like the time _ he 
suggested was a complete impossi- 
bility and he evidently had no con- 
ception of the complexity. or 
difficulty of the arrangements in- 
volved. 

I had not even the exact list of 
those who were to go; their names 
Winant had told me would be com- 
municated to me by the American 


Consul who would have authority to 


give them visas for entry to the 
United States; and the necessary in- 
structions to the Consul did not, of 
course, arrive as rapidly as Winant’s 
brief personal cable. Other visas, not 
easy to obtain, were also required: 
Portugal, congested with refugees, 
would give visas only on the produc- 
tion of clear evidence, such as a 
steamship ticket, that the persons 
applying would not remain in the 
country; a Spanish visa was also 
necessary; two special visas had to 
be obtained in order to travel 
through France and these had to be 
specially authorised by the Ministry 
in Vichy; and, of course, all these 
visas and permits could only be 
obtained by successive operations as 
the passports had to be presented to 
each Consulate or Legation. 


SAVED 


THE 
These 
instance, 
France, 
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and other difficulties—for 
no trains were running in 
and the I.L.O. had to 
organise its own transport to the 
Spanish frontier—delayed the de- 
parture of the group. 


AT the end of a fortnight I left 
for Lisbon accompanied by 
R. J. P. Mortished of Dublin. 

We drove south from Geneva 
keeping east of the Rhone. Under a 
summer sky the scenic beauty of 
Dauphiné was at its best. But the 
sunlit peace of mountain and valley 
only heightened by its contrast the 
atmosphere of gloom and despond- 
ency in the towns and villages 
through which we passed. 

When we crossed to the right bank 
of the Rhone the scene became still 
more melancholy. Hitherto we had 
encountered no refugees, because all 
the bridges north of Avignon were 
down, but now we found masses of 
them camped on the roadside sur- 
rounded by such personal posses- 
sions as they had been able to carry 
with them in their headlong flight. 

Although all normal organisation 
seemed hopelessly disrupted life 
somehow went on in _ haphazard 
fashion through the enterprise and 
resource of individuals. We found 
beds in Avignon in a famous hotel 
but only after a long search through 
crowded streets were we able to dis- 
cover a small obscure restaurant 
where we could obtain a simple 
meal, which incidentally was 
extremely well cooked. In Perpignan 
conditions were much more difficult 
and after an uncomfortable night we 
were glad to make an early start for 
the Spanish frontier. 
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‘HE I.L.O. was established in 1919, which makes it among the 

oldest of the inter-governmental agencies operating today. 
Created in the peace settlement that followed the First World War, 
and in the years between the wars linked with the League of Nations, 
it is an association of nations—an association created to improve 
working and living conditions all over the world. 

But beyond this immediate purpose is the longer range objective 
of helping to establish an international community of nations in 
which all peoples may live at peace amid steadily increasing 
prosperity. 

Three groups share in controlling the I.L.0.: the Governments 
which created it and which finance it; the workers for whose benefit 
it wag established; and employers, whose interest in the organisa- 
tion’s aims is equal to labour’s and without whose co-operation 


these aims could not be achieved. 
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Now that we were practically over 

what we had anticipated would 
be the most uncertain part of our 
journey I began for the first time to 
feel an unreasonable anxiety lest I 


should, as Winant had so persistently 
warned, find myself unable to get 


through. Our road ran along the 
coast to Port Bou where, confined 
between the Pyrenees and the sea, 
it constitutes the main channel into 
Spain. I studied my map, and 
although our petrol supply was run- 
ning low I turned away from the 
coast along a small secondary road 
that was shown as having a customs 
station some few miles inland. 
After climbing up through a series 
of small wooded valleys we reached 
the frontier and our special exit per- 
mits carried us past the French 
officials without difficulty. The 
Spanish post, a hundred yards or so 
further on, was a modest affair, but 
the care with which its two uni- 
formed occupants studied my pass- 
port, scrutinising each page with 
attention and then turning back and 
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—The Story of the 1.L.0. 3 
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beginning the operation all over 
again while they whispered together 
as though confronted with a grave 
decision, caused me increasing 
apprehension. 

I mustered as much dignity and 
authority as possible and pointing to 
my passport said impatiently “Diplo- 
matic”. “Yes,” replied the guard, 
and then after a pause that seemed 
ominous he asked shamefacedly: 
“What country, sir?” 

It was an immense relief to dis- 
cover that the source of his difficulty 
was that he had never seen an Irish 
passport before. He understood my 
reply in halting Spanish and smiled 
with pleasure. “The Irish Minister 
in Madrid,” he said, nodding with 
satisfaction. I decided to let this pass 
as an assertion rather than a ques- 
tion and so I contented myself with 
repeating that I had diplomatic status 
and was proceeding to the United 
States via Lisbon, as the various 
diplomatic visas indicated. He 
listened patiently but evidently 
seemed to think this was going into 
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much unnecessary detail. “The 
Irish Minister ” he said firmly to his 
colleague with the air of a man who 
had solved a difficult problem with 
success, and bowed us courteously 
on. 


OME weeks later I had reason to 
bless the hunch that had led me 
off the main road. I learned that 
Sean Lester, the Acting Secretary 
General of the League of Nations, 
accompanied by the President of the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the Treasurer of the 
League, had been stopped at the 
main frontier station on their way 
to the meeting of the Supervisory 
Commission at Lisben and, after 
spending two days in futile telephone 
calls to Madrid, had been compelled 
to retrace their steps to Geneva. 
Just two days before I had entered 
Spain instructions had been sent 
from Madrid to all frontier posts not 
to allow any League or I.L.O. 
officials through. Either these in- 
structions, which doubtless had their 
origin in a request from Berlin, had 
not reached the officials at the minor 
pos? through which I passed or their 
difficulties with the Irish language 
had so completely absorbed their 
faculties that my connection with the 
I.L.O. had failed to attract attention. 
What struck us forcibly on arrival 
in Lisbon was the atmosphere cf 
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freedom and independence. News- 
papers carried both the British and 
German communiqués—in Spain 
only the latter appeared—and we 
felt we were again in contact with 
the outside world. Lisbon indeed 
seemed a gay and happy city. 


S I made a round of visits to 

members of the Diplomatic Corps 
I found that underneath the cheerful 
and carefree aspect of the city there 
was serious apprehension. The aerial 
attack on London was in full swing 
and as its intensity increased day by 
day few could believe or hope that 
Britain would be able to survive, 

Moreover, Portugal’s stocks of 
food and petrol and the strategic 
value of her ports were tempting 
prizes that Hitler could take by lift- 
ing a finger; and her courageous 
charity in affording asylum to so 
many thousands of refugees from the 
territories under his control was in 
itself a defiance that might easily 
excite his anger and provoke his ven- 
geance. One Ambassador remarked, 
pointing to the map, “ German 
mechanised forces could be in here 
in a matter of hours”. 

In the event, Portugal, like 
Switzerland, escaped invasion, but 
there is now plenty of evidence that 
the dangers that threatened them at 
that time, were far from imaginary. 


Cw D 
‘THE bigger a man’s head gets, the easier it is to fill his 


shoes. 


A BORE talks when you want him to listen. 


ARS are something which, if you go into too many of, you 
are apt to come out singing a few of, and maybe land 


behind some of. 





Was he really only fifteen when he acted in Jew Suss at 
the Gate Theatre ? 


My Friend Orson Welles 


MICHEAL MAC LIAMMOIR 


N private life, which with him as 

with so many actors is lived in 

snatches, Orson Welles is the com- 
panion of the world. What impres- 
sion he makes on women I have not 
the faintest idea. 

Nearly all the women I have 
watched with him have been so 
occupied in his presence in preening 
and fluttering or in screaming and 
scratching, or in a studious indiffer- 
ence, that it has been of little use to 
ask them what, impersonally, they 
think of him. 

“Oh, he’s so wonderful,” they will 
breathe, or “Oh, he’s impossible,” 
they will hiss, and really it is sur- 
prising how right they are. 

He can be both wonderful and im- 
possible, and often, being a born 
juggler, he will be both at the same 
moment, so that it seems natural, as 
one watches the wonders and the 
impossibilities spinning like mad 
through the air between his hands, 
that one should feel, as he doubtless 
intends one should, a little bewil- 
dered. 


[| have never seen a stage or screen 


appearance that has given the 
whole essence of his personality, and 
this may be what causes the hesita- 
tion to apply that well-worn adjective 
Great to his acting. 


Condensed from 





HAVE known Orson Welles 

since he came, a complete 
stranger, to Hilton Edwards and 
me at our theatre in Dublin and 
said he wanted to act with us 
(which he did), and told us he 
had acted before in many places 
(which he hadn’t), and the only 
absurdity about that was that 
the perfectly unnatural politeness 
with which we listened to this 
information seemed to convince 
him that we believed him (which 
we didn’t). 

Wonderful and impossible he 
was that day, and wonderful and 
impossible he was on the day he 
left us, and wonderful and im- 
possible he is being, I have no 
doubt, at this very moment as I 
sit thinking about him and won- 
dering where he is and what he 
is doing. 

—MIcHEAL Mac LIAMMOr. 











What do people really want to 
know of him? Is he courageous? 
Yes. Is he imaginative? Yes. Is he 
an egocentric? Yes. 

Of course, there are qualities he 
does not possess. Vanity is one, 
though his egotism dazzles the eyes; 
harshness is another, though his pro- 
nouncements, triumphant or despair- 
ing, threaten the ear-drums. 

The contradictions of his person- 
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ality suggest, to me at least, simply 
that he is more like a multitude than 
a man, more like a city than a citi- 
zen, more like a landscape, in short, 
than a tree. 


PEOPLE have spoken of his cosmo- 
politanism, and he himself, with 
his way of life, his journeyings to 
and fro, his years in Italy, France 
and England, in Scandinavia and 
Morocco, can claim to feel at home 
in any country under the moon; yet 
he remains—and I think he is quite 
conscious of this—essentially an 
American. He is of the great turbu- 
lent school of intransigent romantics 
whose founder was Edgar Allan Poe. 
No other country could have pro- 
duced him, no other soil could have 
contributed the largesse of contradic. 
tions of which he is built, no other 
tradition could have given birth and 
breath to such a bear-like, lavish, 
unfastidious embrace of life. 


Was he really fifteen when he 

played the Duke in Jew Suss, ani 
did some of the Dublin critics con- 
sider him a little mature for the part? 
Does he really go to bed at five and 
get up at six to work on the set all 
day? Did he really, on the eve before 
a gigantic spectacular production in 
New York, order a small pistachio 
ice-cream for his refreshment and 
find in all the theatre no single cent 


, 


to pay for it so that he had to go un- 
refreshed? 

Did he send an actor twice to 
Rome from Casablanca by plane, for 
his benefit throw open a villa in 
Frascati for a month on both occa- 
sions, and provide a staff of six ser- 
vants, merely in order that the actor 
should try on two pairs of tights and 
one tunic, never subsequently used 
in the production? 


D» he appear as Fontibrass dressed, 

over his armour, in the entire set 
trom the Queen’s closet scene, caus- 
ing panic to the already distracted 
staff who stood in the wings ejaculat- 
ing: “There! I told you them 
bloody drapes wasn’t lost, there they 
are on Orson’s back!”? Did he really 
pour champagne into the Baltic and 
lie in the snow by the sea’s edge all 
Christmas night? 

I have heard it: I have witnessed 
far more unlikely things. 

That Orson is the possessor of genius 
I have no doubt. That he is, in fact, 
genius, one waits for further proof; 
for while there have been people 
who, on the strength of one single 
work, can claim to the title, these are 
as rare among their more prolific 
peers as genius itself is rare among 
humanity; and deep as is my admira- 
tion for his finest achievement, I 
would hesitate to place Citizen Kane 
beside, say, Wuthering Heights. 


“WO 


K. CHESTERTON was talking with a “ die-hard” colonel 


* and the colonek said: 
using his own weapons.” 


“T always fight an enemy by 


Chesterton, smiling blandly, asked: “ How long does it 


take you to sting a wasp?” 


TAct is the ability to shut your mouth before someone 
else wants to. 
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A Quiet Girl Storms 
the London Stage 


IRTY - ONE - YEAR - OLD SIOBHAN 

McKenna crossed the Irish Sea 
to take London by storm in Bernard 
Shaw’s St. Joan. 

The Belfast-born actress, who once 
wanted to be a nun, was first 
heralded as a star six years ago. 

She made a film called Daughter 
of Darkness—and Hollywood yapped 
at her heels. 

She was in a play called Fading 
Mansions—and people began talking. 

But, since then, Siobhan has pre- 
ferred a quiet life in Ireland. 

“My father, who lectures in 
mathematics at University College, 
Galway, had a heart attack after those 
first successes,” she whispered (she 
is a very quiet girl), “and I thought 
Hollywood was too far away from 
him. So I went home.” 

Few would have the devotion, or 
the modesty, to put domestic issues 
before their career. But Siobhan 
McKenna is an exceptional person. 

She gave up a promising academic 
career for a {£4-a-week job at Dublin’s 
Abbey Theatre. 

“If my father had known I got 
only £2 a week for rehearsals, he 
would have been even wilder than 
he was,” she says. 

Before that, she still thinks with 
pride of her Galway amateur per- 
formance as Lady Macbeth—at the 
age of seventeen. 

—Rosert Ottaway in the Sunday 

Graphic. 





** Mrs. Escape ”’ 


HE Polish composer, Andrzej 

Panufnik, who fled to the 
West and was smuggled secretly 
into England, has an Irish wife, 
formerly Miss O’Mahoney. 

Mrs. Panufnik, after spending | 
several years in Poland, was 
allowed to come to London early 
this year. She helped plan her 
husband’s escape after establish- 
ing contact with the Polish com- 
munity here in London. 

—Tidings. 
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A  Viwarium for 
Axolotles ! 


BUDGERIGARS, JACKDAWS AND 1,000 

rats—at one time or another these 
have found a place among the many 
interests of seventy-three-year-old 
Samuel Wells, a sweet manufacturer, 
of Malahide, County Dublin. 

For as long as Mr. Wells can re- 
member, he has kept pigeons. “ But 
the food has become very expensive 
and I have had to reduce the number 
of my pigeons from 500 to 300.” 

A keen trout fisherman, he decided 
eight years ago to begin a new col- 
lection—various species of fish. 

Now the results,of that decision 
are housed in four ponds in the 
garden of his home, as well as in a 





authority or legal status. 


to complain. 


as a City cop. 
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look at the paper bombs. 
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number of heated tanks for his tropi- 
cal fish, many of which he has bred 
himself. 

Some axolotles, prehistoric-looking 
specimens which grow to a length of 
ten or twelve feet, are the latest addi- 
tion to his collection. 

“ Soon,” says Mr. Wells, “I hope 
to build a vivarium—it has water, 
sods and plants to suit their tastes— 
for my axolotles.” 

Mr. Wells may find it simpler to 
take over the Dublin Zoo. 

—Times Pictorial. 


Hero to Chinese 


S® ARTHUR MORSE, BORN SIXTY-TWO 
years ago in Tipperary, where his 


Steerer er+ererere Crime Bursting Trio OOO + St Or ererer: 


OHN O’Mara, Jim Walsh and Bill Keating are the brains of a 
remarkable group who have become 
racketegrs in New York. They don’t use guns and they are without 


By means of paper bombs—their only weapon—they have caused 
a serious overcrowding problem to arise in Sing Sing. 

A paper bomb is a file on the movements of a big-boy who has 
been shadowed by secret agents of this citizens’ anti-crime group. 
It tells where he had a drink last Christmas Eve and the name of 
the man he met outside the railway station at 3.30 on March 29. 

When the Law can’t get enough evidence to convict the racketeer 
the group puts a match to this paper time-bomb and up he goes. 

Agents of the group include paid informers, ex-convicts and police 
officials. One of their most useful men is a burglar who robs only 
the homes of racketeers on the theory that they are the least likely 


James D. Walsh, chief grave-digger in the cemetery for racketeers, 
is a slender, dynamic, affable lawyer of forty-three who started life 


Before taking over the running of the anti-crime groupshe was 
assistant U.S. attorney and counsel at the Nuremberg trials. 

John O’Mara is a former F.B.I. man. William Keating, a big, hearty 
lawyer, used to work in New York’s Homicide and Rackets Bureau. 

These three certainly know the colour of a crook and often, when 
the Law is slow to act, they call in the reporters and give them a 
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the terror of big-boy 


—Irish Press. 
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father was an employee of the Bank 
of Ireland, is new Chairman of the 
British Travel and Holidays Associ- 
ation. He retired from the chairman- 
ship of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank only last year. 

He left Tipperary in 1896 when 
his father was transferred to Mount 
Bellew in Galway. His schooling com- 
pleted—he attended a college in 
Derry—he went to London in 1912 
to enter the service of the Hong Kong 
Bank in its City offices. Three years 
later he was sent to Hong Kong 
where he remained until the outbreak 
of the second world war. 

-At the end of the war he returned 
to Hong Kong where he played a 
leading part in the rehabilitation of 
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the city. Such was his popularity in 
Hong Kong that on leaving for Lon- 
don sixteen members of the Bank’s 
staff towed his car to the docks while 
the Chinese arranged a special fire- 
works display as the liner left. 


—Irish Independent. 


Family Forte 


(CHIEF Justice J. B. GrirriIn, OF 

Uganda, who gave judgment in a 
case brought to test the legality of 
the arrest and deportation of the 
Kabaka, is an old Clongownian, a 
graduate of T.C.D., and a Barrister 
of the Inner Temple. 

He is the son of Sir Charles Griffin, 
an ex-pupil of Belvedere College, 
Dublin, and a graduate of the old 
R.U.I. Father and son must be almost 
unique in one way: they have both 
been Chief Justices of Uganda—the 
father from 1921-32; the son since 
19§2. 

The wife of the present Chief 
Justice was Eva Orrell, of Wexford. 

—Weekly Independent. 


Singapore Canvas 

‘THERE WAS A LITTLE BIT OF HISTORY- 
making in the Dublin art world 

when the Earl of Wicklow opened an 

exhibition of forty-two paintings and 


drawings by Rev. Brother Joseph 
McNally, a member of the De ia 
Salle Order, who has been teaching 
in Singapore since 1946. 
Thirty-one-year-old Brother Joseph 
comes from Ballintubber, County 
Mayo. When he was attached to the 
De la Salle house in Mallow, he 
spent many an evening studying 
under Edwin Browne, who was teach- 
ing art in the local vocational school. 
Then in 1946 Brother Joseph re- 
ceived his sailing orders for the Far 
East and for five years has been 
teaching in a great school of 1,500 
pupils in Singapore. The pupils 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


are mostly Malayans, Chinese and 
Indians. Already fifty ex-pupils are 
studying at the Universities in 
Dublin. 

Three years ago he returned to 
Ireland and took his diploma in the 
National College of Art. 


—Cork Examiner. 


Two-Medium Success 


HE CAREER OF BERNADETTE 

O’Farrell from shorthand-typist in 
a Dublin solicitor’s office to film star 
and well-known stage personality in 
England, is the kind of thing every 
girl dreams about. 

Miss O’Farrell cut her actor’s teeth 
in the Birr Little Theatre before she 
decided to learn shorthand and type- 
writing. 

One of her brothers is a racing 
journalist on an English newspaper, 
and he spends most weekends with 
his sister and her husband in their 
home in the Chiltern Hills. Miss 
O’Farrell’s husband, Frank Launder, 
is a keen racing enthusiast. 


—CANDIDA in the Irish Times. 


Dream Music 


(CHUBBY-FACED CHARLES EDGEWORTH 
Lynch—at forty-eight Ireland’s pre- 
mier virtuoso pianist—once dreamed 
he was in a B.B.C. studio, playing 
Beethoven’s Hammerklavier sonata— 
and woke up to find that he was! 

“I don’t usually fall asleep while 
playing,” he says, wrinkling up a 
schoolboy grin, “ but this was at four 
o’clock in the morning during an 
Overseas broadcast in wartime, and 
I hadn’t slept a wink for forty-eight 
hours. But I went on playing—and 
no one noticed!” 

For a distinguished musician, the 
family background in Edwardian 
County Cork was unpromising, and, 
as Charles says, “Very Ethel M. 
Dellish.” Father was a colonel and 
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Master of the South Union Fox- 
hounds; mother, a_ noted horse- 
woman, was related to the famous 
Edgeworths. Grandfather Lynch was 
wounded as a Papal Zouave, fighting 
Garibaldi. 

From the age of four Charles used 
to listen, enraptured for hours to his 
English governess playing the piano. 
One day, when he was six, he insisted 
on being taught to play himself. 

—Empire News. 


Ceann Comhairle at 
Canberra 


ME. ARCHIE CAMERON, SPEAKER OF 
the Australian House of Repre- 
sentatives, knows Ireland very well. 


He himself is of Scots descent but 
his wife has a good deal of Irish 
blood in her veins. 

Both of them, on a tour of Ireland 
twelve months ago, looked up Tip- 
perary relatives of Mrs. Cameron. 

Mr. Cameron was very interested 
in the Irish language revival and told 
me with pride that his family had 
come from the Scottish highlands. 
His grandfather spoke Scots Gaelic 
and as a child he had often heard 
his father speak it too. 

Mrs. Cameron’s grandfather, Pat- 
rick Walsh, came from Cashel, Her 
grandmother was an O’Loughlin. She 
was educated at the Dominican Con- 
vent, Cabra, Adelaide. 

—Kuroy in the Evening Press. 
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y house at Rockfleet crouches like a little fortress among 

some storm-lashed sycamores and alders fifty yards 
from high-water-mark on an inlet of the sea opening out 
of Clew Bay, and within 100 yards of the old castle. 

Here I sit now among a lot of old things which, like me, 


Footnotes to History 


have travelled far. 


There is the china which was the only thing left unbroken 


in one of our houses outside Castlebar when the French 
occupied it in the invasion of 1798; and there is a little 
picture of Teig, my great-great-great-great-great-great-great 
grandfather who fought with Sarsfield at the Siege of 
Limerick in 1691. 

—Simr Owen O’MALLEY in The Phantom Caravan. 


NE of the great sorrows in the life of Lord Beaverbrook 
was the loss of his devoted friendship with Rudyard 
Kipling. That rigid but picturesque Imperialist never 
forgave him for supporting the post-War agreement over 
Ireland—in the poet’s bitter view a “gross betrayal of a 
sacred cause.” 
—A. J. CUMMINGS in the Daily Express. 


[7’s good to have money, and the things that money can 
buy, but it’s good, too, to check up once in a while and 
be sure you haven’t lost the things money can’t buy. 





No one can now tell me in speech or writing that Russia 
is the land of equality. I know the facts ! 


I Saw Fear Behind 


the [ron Curtain 


FRANCIS 


HAVE just returned from a trip 

behind the Iron Curtain. In nine 

days in Leningrad as an officer in 
the Merchant Marine, I learnt more 
about life in the Soviet Empire than 
the authorities would wish. For I 
wasn’t one of the picked delegates 
shunted around by Intourist officials, 
and seeing only what they were 
meant to see. 

As soon as we docked, the pon- 
derous machinery of Red bureaucracy 
swung into action. An interpreter 
came aboard to scrutinise the papers 
ofthe ship and of the crew. 

Then the radio shack was sealed 
and all cameras were confiscated by 
Soviet officials—our first taste of the 
suspicion and fear that seem to rule 
life in Leningrad. 


ByY looking on to the dock we could 
get another: around the ship 

three armed guards walked con- 

tinually—watchfully sullen. 

And with a shock we saw the 
women—some of them quite young 
—patrolling the dockland slowly, 
each with an incongruous rifle slung 
over her narrow shoulders. They 
watched and they listened in that 
morose way; but they never talked, 
and they never smiled. 


L. O’DEA 





“WENTY-EIGHT-YEARS-OLD Fran- 
cis L. O’Dea, of Drumcondra, 
Dublin, has been at sea for 
ten years. He wrote this article 
before sailing to Australia. 











Next morning, the papers being in 
order, shore-going passes were issued 
to all—except to our West German 
pilot. As long as we remained in 
Soviet territory, the ship was his 
jail. 

The International Seafarers’ Club 
were hosts to all those who wanted 
to go ashore—and the propaganda 
began as soon as the free bus called 
to collect us. The club itself was a 
magnificent building that belonged 
to a merchant in the Tsarist days. 


T was plastered with maps showing 

the trends and achievements of 
industry all over the Soviet Union. 
Propaganda literature vaunted the 
successes of Soviet scientists, artists 
and engineers. 

One magazine claimed that Russia 
was the first nation to use atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes through 
a power plant. 

It was significant that almost all 
the photographs and travel folders 


Condensed from the Sunday Press 





I SAW FEAR BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


dealt with Moscow and nowhere else 
In fairness I must add that the club 
had a well-stocked library with trans- 
lated works by many English writers. 

But outside this haven of propa- 
ganda was the harsh, sullen rhythm 
of everyday life. 

One striking impression stays with 
me—not once did I see a Soviet 
citizen give a hearty smile! Every 
man, woman and child had the 
same strained, withdrawn look. Fear 
walked with them. 


“THEIR clothes were shabby and 

badly cut, in the style of the 
1930s. Even the women were forced 
into the same drab regimentation 
all their shoes were of the same pat- 
tern, although of different colours. 
Most of them wore scraggy scarves 
in place of hats. 

A favoured few (presumably) had 
nylons, but the rest wore thick 
woollen stockings. 

No book or magazine can tell me 
now that Russia is the land of 
equality—I know! 


(NE of the things that shocked me 

most was the place of women in 
the Communist State. Those sullen 
creatures patrolling the docks gave 
me the keynote. 

In my wanderings I was horrified 
to see women working as labourers— 
digging up roads for sanitary pipes, 
operating cranes, trudging along with 
back-breaking loads that would task 
the average man. 

The dignity of womanhood was 
gone, and with it the last vestiges of 
chivalry. 


NEAR the ship there was a huge 
community centre, and from this 
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VEN in Ireland there are pro- 
“ bably some who have swal- 
lowed the familiar propaganda 
—that Russia is the land of ideal 
Socialism, where poverty has 
been banished and Communism 
has created a workers’ paradise, 
a classless society where capi- 
talist exploitation is unknown. 
I wish they could see what I 
have seen. I know now what 
practical Communism gives to 
the worker. There is only one 
freedom in Russia—and that is 
the freedom to slave, to work 
until you drop. And the best you 
can hope for in return is squalor. 
If there is equality it is the 
equality of destitution, a grey 
level of hopeless misery ringed 
with fear. 
—Francis L. O’DEa. 














by close observation I caught the 
flavour of Soviet existence. 

The fortunate ones lived in small 
wooden houses—a frowning regi- 
ment of brown, with green doors— 
almost all in a bad state of decay. 

For the majority, there were bar- 
rack-like “community houses.” Very 
few windows had a complete pane of 
glass; sagging gable-ends told of bad 
foundations. Of course, I knew noth- 
ing of their sanitary accommodation 
—but I got a hint from the women 
who trudged down to the river for 
buckets of muddy water. 

There were no fences, gardens or 
any signs of real privacy; no outside 
lights at all except for a few kiosks, 
and no barriers between road and 
river. 


THe roads were terrible—passing 
lorries raised clouds of dust or 
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fountains of mud according to the 
weather. And, although there must 
have been at least 10,000 in this com- 
munity centre, I didn’t see one car 
along these suburban roads. 

Even in the city centre there were 
very few cars. Only about one in 
10,000 owns a Car. 

True, Leningrad has television 
(but how many of its citizens have?), 
and I did see one set. It was of the 
older type, with a large magnifying 
glass in front of the six-inch screen. 

When I told the Russians that 
American companies were making 
sets with 28-inch screens and in 
technicolour, I was met by frank in- 
credulity. Luckily I had a magazine 
to prove it. Stunned silence, and 
awed agreement that after all there 
was something to be said for private 
enterprise ! 

Very tactfully I inquired for a 
Catholic church. In hushed tones I 
was told that the churches had been 
closed down. From what I could 
gather, the only church allowed to 
practise in Leningrad, apart from the 
State-controlled Russian Orthodox 
Church, was the Zion Church. 


‘Tue symbol of the Godless Soviet 


system to me was the great 
Church of St. Isaac, dominating the 
city with its broad golden dome. For 
this superb building is closed now. 
While I was there workmen were 
removing the many statues, icons and 
religious emblems—St. Isaac’s was 
being made into a museum. . . 

Russian workers are paid accord- 
ing to their qualifications. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


A labourer is paid a State wage 
and can do nothing to change it— 
strikes are unknown. If he wants to 
leave his job and try somewhere else 
he can—but the somewhere else will 
be Siberia, in the incredible empire 
of slave labour camps! 

Those with better qualifications 
(engineers, State officials, artists, 
doctors) are also paid a fixed State 
wage, so that in fact there are dif- 
ferent classes wigh different standards 
of living in this classless State, and 
the Western dream of social equality 
is completely exploded. 


A RwussIAN cannot open up a small 

business, even to sell matches 
and mewspapers—that would be 
capitalism! However, should he be 
privileged, he may be appointed 
shopkeeper—but the profits go into 
the big red bag, together with all 
incentive to make the business a suc- 
cess. 

My last poignant memory of the 
fear-bound Soviet Empire recalls the 
dockers who worked on our ship. 

We didn’t have to understand 
Russian to know that these were dif- 
ferent from any other dockers we had 
ever seen. 

Never a smile, even among them- 
selves, never a chat or a game even 
in off-work periods. Each one 
shrouded himself in quiet sadness 
with an air of fearful distrust; each 
one keeping his frightened little 
thoughts to himself as the watchful 
guards paced on their sullen patrols. 

I pity the workers of Russia but 
I have learned a lot from them... . 


Cred 
N a Communist country they name a street after you one 


day and chase you down it 


the next. 





She doesn’t smoke or drink and her bedtime is 9.30 


Hollywood Didn't 
Change Audrey 


SYLVIA LAMOND 


HEN a totally unknown girl of 

\ \ eighteen goes to Hollywood 

for three years, stars with Bob 
Hope and Alan Ladd, then comes 
back to her family, you’d expect her 
to be different, wouldn’t you? 

That’s what the Dalton family 
thought. They’d waved good-bye to 
their little Audrey . now they 
braced themselves to welcome home 
Audrey Dalton, film star. 

They panicked about which was 
the best bedroom to give her. They 
rushed around arranging exotic 
flowers. They looked glumly out at 
their garden full of “strange young 
men” (Audrey’s fans waiting to 
greet her) and thought this was only 
the beginning. 

Then came the surprise which 
made the Daltons the happiest family 
in London—or anywhere else, for 
that matter. 

Audrey came home exactly the 
same as they had always known her! 


Now if you had seen a girl go 

through the Hollywood Mill— 
getting her teeth capped, cooking in 
steam to lose inches, doing the town 
in gorgeous clothes with chosen 
escorts for publicity—you’d under- 
stand why Audrey’s a girl in a 
million. 


The story started when this dark, 
doe-eyed beauty was chosen with 
two other girls to go and make a 
film in Hollywood. She was only 
eighteen. It was her first job, and 
the salary was {150 a week. 

“That was enough to decide me,” 
said Mrs. Dalton in her soft brogue. 
“TIT went with her.” 

At first all Audrey wanted to do 
all day long was sit in drug stores 
and eat double ice creams with nuts 
and jam on top. 


“(CAN you imagine how I felt when 
I had to return to my family in 


London, leaving that baby alone 
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there? I was worried sick about what 
Hollywood would do to her. Now I 
can see I need not have worried at 
|” 

Audrey’s secret is simple. She 
took her upbringing with her and it 
steered her safely through the 
Hollywood jungle. 

She found new friends not among 
casual acquaintances but among the 
happy families of Hollywood, like 
the Alan Ladds with their four 
children. 

“I missed my own family too 
much. I had to find something like 
it or Hollywood would have been 
unbearable.” 

There wasn’t any gossip about 
Audrey. She wasn’t seen about at 
those places where gossip is made. 

“You feel a bit out of your 
element at a night club if you don’t 
drink or smoke and your bed-time is 


9.30.” 


UDREY met an American student 

named Jim Brown at her church. 
She wrote a long appreciation of him 
to her father and asked if he 
approved. 

“I insisted that mother make the 
6,000 mile trip to set the final seal 
of approval. Then I married him.” 

Audrey already has one baby girl, 
year-old Tara. She always thought 
she would like six—and now she’s 
quite determined. 

“T’ve found a clinic in Los 
Angeles where if you have six 
children you can get the last one 
free!” 


[N California Audrey cooks a weighty 
steak and kidney pie once a week, 
and has trained her husband to eat it 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


and like it. Another little link with 
home is an old tea service. 

She asked her mother to send 
something that had been well used 
by the family . . . and the tea service 
it was. 

“When I poured from the pot for 
the first time I just couldn’t help 
crying.” 

Audrey’s nearest sister Nuala 
almost burst with sentimental pride 
when she first saw Audrey on the 
screen. 

“I did a terrible thing but I 
simply couldn’t help it,” she said. “I 
nudged the woman next to me and 
said: ‘See her—she’s my sister.’” 

But now that Audrey’s home 
Nuala has forgotten that film-star 
tag, too. 

“TI couldn’t even find any wonder- 
ful new clothes in her luggage,” she 
said with a baffled look. “Only old 
slacks and sweaters and hundreds of 
babies nappies.” 


Wore Audrey worked in England 
on her new film, Confession, her 
mother looked after the baby. 

“It’s wonderful to have my first 
grandchild here,” said Mrs. Dalton. 
“We always had such a lovely noisy 
house—I’ve never got used to the 
quiet since they grew up.” 

“ They do naughty things now and 
again, like the time Audrey stole the 
light brackets from all our beds to 
make footlights for a play she was 
staging. But how dull life is without 
them.” 

It’s no use trying to tell Mrs. 
Dalton that hers is the credit for her 
unspoiled film star daughter. But she 
is the one who really beat Holly- 
wood. 





We produce one doctor for every day in the year, and we 


spend {600,000 per annum in 


training Irishmen for 


medical practice abroad 


The Making ot a Doctor 


JOHN F. O’SULLIVAN, M.Cu. 


HREE medical schools in Dublin, 
sr in Cork and one in Galway 

—into these five teaching insti- 
tutions enters each year an average 
of 350 eager medical students. 

At the end of five carefree years, 
having spent an average of £2,000 of 
somebody’s money, they sally forth 
to ply the shining scalpels and flash 
the gleaming torches of their avoca- 
tion. Fewer than 100 may expect at 
a later stage of their career to prac- 
tise in their own country. 

We may contrast the figures with 
those of other countries: the U.S.A. 
accepted some 7,500 entrants in 1953 
for a population of 150,000,000, and 
Great Britain 2,000 entrants, approxi- 
mately, for a population of 50,000,000. 
Comparable figures for this country 
would indicate 100 to 140 entrants 
to our medical schools. 

Some sorrowful arithmetic will 
readily demonstrate the size of the 
problem provided each year by our 
system of medical education. 


WE remain open ‘to the charge that 
we train too many students and 
therefore must of necessity train them 
poorly. 
Much has been said on the selec- 
tion of students for a medical course. 
Apart from the ordinary academic 


Witr thirteen of his resident 

brethren the “ chronic medi- 
cal” had been haled before the 
hospital committee for bringing 
intoxicating liquor into the resi- 
dency. 

In a search, 140 dark bottles 
had been found. At the end of 
the verbal chastening the chair- 
man asked: “What on earth 
were you doing with so many 
bottles ?” 

The deep voice of the chronic 
from the back answered: “ We 
was thirsty, sir.” 


| 











test of fitness for university life, no 
other selection is made in this coun- 
try. Many tests have been used— 
school records, interviews, person- 
ality tests, intelligence tests and so 
on. If we could be persuaded of their 
value perhaps we could use them to 
siphon some of the pressure from our 
crowded schools. 


Wuat of the curriculum? There is 

only one point of agreement. 
Every professor says it is overloaded 
—by every other professor. 

There is a striking analogy between 
the medical curriculum and a slab of 
butter: it can be pressed into dif- 
ferent shapes and pieces lopped off at 
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THE greatest change in medical education during my time has been 
the disappearance of the chronic medical student. 

I can remember when it was a matter of worthy consideration 
whether a student who was paying 16/- weekly for his digs should 
go to the trouble of moving himself out when he heard of a similar 
establishment for 15/6. These “characters” have been unable to 
survive the bleak and astringent wind of inflation and the decreasing 
value of money. 

The next outstanding fact has been the decline in the standard 
of general and elementary education amongst students generally. 
Handwriting is usually so illegible and spelling and English con- 
struction and the choice of words so bad that it is frequently 
impossible to read a history and, indeed, often an examination paper. 

Thus, as the course becomes longer and more and more difficult, 
the material out of which we must make the doctor shows, not an 





improvement, but a falling-off in quality. 


—E. T. FREEMAN, M.D., President, Royal College of 
Physicians of Ireland. 








one end can be slapped on at the 
other, but the volume remains the 
same. 

The medical course is governed by 
the recommendations of the General 
Medical Council, and here in Ireland 
by cur Medical Registration Council. 
Their recommendations have the 
power of commandments, and it 
would be a very foolish medical 
school which would plan an unortho- 
dox course of its own. 

It is very different in the U.S.A., 
where considerable freedom is allowed 
to individual universities. 

Our universities are subsidised— 
poorly, it is true—in order to give 
university education to our students. 
Yet for the most vital part of their 
medical course they are entrusted to 
the care of the teaching hospitals, 
who have no financial provision for 
teaching other than the contribu- 
tions of the students. What university 
could flourish and expand its teach- 
ing on such an economic basis? 


I make no plea for direct State 
subsidy of clinical teaching: in that 
direction lies a still greater evil. I 
would, however, suggest that the 
university authorities should control 
such a grant and its allocation. 


OR proud boast in Dublin has been 
that we led our students to the 
bedside and there taught them clini- 


cal medicine and surgery, as did 
Graves, Stokes and Colles. 

This method must remain the cen- 
tral feature of our hospital teaching. 
Nevertheless, we must avail of every 
advance in teaching technique: 
small tutorial groups, the clinico- 
pathological conference held regu- 
larly and attended by everyone in 
the hospital, group discussions, sys- 
tematic use of out-patient teaching, 
and the free use of audio-visual aids. 

Perhaps more visionary is the at- 
tachment of individual students as 
assistants for a period to selected 
general practitioners. 











A still more interesting training 
feature is the adoption of a family by 
a group of two or four students. 
Starting probably with a _ confine- 
ment, they attend the family for three 
years and, of course, can call in any 
help they desire. 

What magnificent training in social 
medicine! 

It could so readily be operated in 
Dublin in partnership with the seri- 
ously overloaded public dispensaries, 
with the greatest benefit to the 
poorer patients. 





—By courtesy of Happy Variety. 


STUDENT asked me: “ Please give 

us lectures on the running of a 
practice, business methods, the col- 
lection of accounts and so forth.” 

This reminded me of the story of 
the old surgeon advising the junior 
surgeon on his ethical obligations: 

“ My boy, you hold the future of 
the patient in your hands, and your 
standards must never vary. Never 
operate unless the indications are 
clear and can benefit the patient. 
Never cut without necessity and, 
above all, never cut your fees.” 
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“ AH, we doctors have many enemies in this world.” 


“ Yes—but I’m afraid 
the next!” 


we've a good deal more in 





I am continually being urged by my most sincere well- 
wishers to leave out the points of my plays 


This Trouble About 
My Plays 


DENIS JOHNSTON 


CCORDING to the books, all plays 

ought to be About something, 

but the more I see of what 
happens in the field of playwriting, 
the more I come to think that this 
is a very dangerous principle—almost 
as dangerous as the other popular 
cliché that one’s best subject is 
something of which the writer has 
had personal experience. 

Personal experience is often the 
broad road to being a bore. And, 
although a play may be successfully 
written about the fact—say—that it 
gives one quite a turn to discover 
that one’s husband is a murderer, or 
on the theme that a woman longs 
to fulfil herself, if it attempts to be 
about anything much more striking 
than things like these, your audi- 
ence will complain that you are con- 
fused in your ideas. 

Not, mark you, that it is confused, 
but that you are. 


1s has nothing to do with 

stupidity, and is as true of my 
reactions to the next fellow’s play as 
of his towards mine. It has some- 
thing to do with the Theatre itself, 
and with our time and age. 

Our generation distrusts the word 


What? and only really enjoys con- 
templating How? It is part of the 
prevailing philosophy of the day—the 
philosophy of Functionalism. The 
ultimate criterion for all questions is 
not What is it? but How does it 
operate? What is true is what works: 
what is untrue is what fails to work. 
The most telling thing that we can 
say about Crime is that it doesn’t 
pay. And here comes the depressing 
corollary: if it does pay, it presum- 
ably isn’t Crime. To the Germans, 
Hitler was a genius in 1940, but a 
lunatic in 1945. For precisely the 
same reasons, Harry S. Truman was 
right when he dropped the atomic 
bomb on Hiroshima. But was he? 


[N the absence of a moral law—the 

supreme What?—we tend to con- 
cern ourselves only with the ques- 
tion, How will it deliver the goods? 
And as nothing really delivers the 
goods, except in a most temporary 


we have been driven to the 
that nothing 


way, 
lamentable conclusion 
is really true. 

This widespread idea that con- 
clusions are naive may account for 
the fact that I am being continually 
urged by my most sincere weil- 


Condensed from The Golden Cuckoo—Three Plays (London: 
Jonathan Cape. 12/6) 





THIS TROUBLE ABOUT 


wishers to leave out the points of my 
plays. If it wasn’t for the point, some 
of them would be quite good. Say, if 
you like, that it is Léve that makes 
the world go round, but try to step 
outside this sort of thing in the 
Theatre and you become muddled. 

The theme that the fear of Death 
is merely an illusion, is not a fit 
subject for a Playwright—unless he 
happens to be Goethe. (And even 
Goethe has been misinterpreted on 
the subject.) 

The problem of the friends whom 
we nave to kill, and the enemies 
whom we are forced to admire, is a 
confusing and irritating one. Grati- 
tude and Revenge are both majestic 
sentiments, well-proven on the stage, 
and should not be run down. In 
short, the Theatre is a place in 
which to do something of no im- 
portance, skilfully, and not the 
reverse. 


so in advancing the theory that I 
am, in fact, a writer who is trying 
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to deal: with matters of considerable 
importance, and who spoils his 
efforts with a tendency to facetious- 
ness and an inadequate grasp of 
technique, I am running counter to 
the prevailing notion that my tricks 
on the whole are good, but that what 
I have to say is puerile. 

If this is so—if the philosophy of 
life that is at the back of most of 
what I write—does not make sense, 
then expose it by all means. But do 
not merely dismiss the illustrations 
as being perverse. 

Life itself is an irritating thing 
these days, if one’s mind still works 
along the lines laid down by St. Paul. 
But there are other premises on 
which a more cheerful outlook can 
be based, and about which I, per- 
sonally, am not the slightest con- 
fused. I may not express them well, 
in which case somebody else ought 
to give voice to them instead—and 
soon. 

Because, in the words of the song, 
it is later than we think. 
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HREE Russian chicken-farm managers were summoned 
before an inspector from Moscow, concerned with the 


Soviet’s current food shortage. 


The inspector asked the first manager what he fed his 


chickens. 


Smiling happily, the manager replied, “Corn, sir.” 


“ Corn!” roared the inspector. “ Off to Siberia with you! 
Corn is used to feed people.” 

As the unhappy farmer was dragged away, the govern- 
ment inspector asked the same question of the second 
manager. Trying to avoid the trap, he answered, “ We feed 
our chickens cornhusks, sir.” 

He, too, was arrested. Cornhusks, it seems, are used to 
make cloth. 

“And you?” the inspector asked the third man. 

“ Me? I just give the chickens the money and tell them 
to go buy their own food.” 





Novices in American convents are in the pony-tail fashion ! 


Should Rev. Mother 
Wear Nylons? 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


ey HE American nun fraternises 
with the laity, even the non- 
Catholic laity, without any 

apparent self-consciousness. 

In the first college where I spoke 
during a recent tour of the U.S., my 
lecture was followed by luncheon in 
the big dining hall. Several hundred 
students dined at small tables, for 
four, or six and the Sisters belong- 
ing to the college faculty did like- 
wise. As the Sisters passed to their 
tables, many of them were hailed by 
the students with questions, or in- 
formation. I was allotted a place at 
a table with three Sisters. I have 
been so many times the guest of 
nuns that it is a commonplace in my 
life, but this was the very first time 
I had eaten with them. I could not 
refrain from mentioning it and they 
were amused. 

On another occasion, in Lansing, 
Michigan, I happened to meet two 
nuns who were on their way to a 
public luncheon. The other guests 
were all men, collaborating in raising 
funds for the voluntary schools and 
colleges in the State. 


HEY went to the function with 

smiling faces and th: remark: 
“It will do them good to see the 
habit.” 


WHATEVER kind of a mould is 

used, the American nun 1s 
not in the least formalised or 
conventional. She _ retains a 
natural manner and her reaction | 
to different situations cannot be | 
calculated beforehand. 

There appears to be no sup- 
pression of any natural gift. The 
result of this difference in out- 
look is that one meets nuns ex- 
celling in the most unexpected 
spheres. 











Extensive mingling with the laity 
is in fact inseparable from _ the 
average nun’s work in America. 
Evidently it does not disturb their 
essential seclusion or their discipline 
or way of life, nor does it impair 
the strictness with which their rules 
are observed. 

The postulants are different too. 
True, they dress in the familiar 
black, but the style is smart as well 
as serviceable. The head-dress is no 
longer penitential (from the lay point 
of view). Mostly it is a becoming 
square of black lace. Every variety of 
hairstyle is permitted until the girl 
takes the veil. Among the bingles, 
bangs and Botticelli crops, I saw 
even a flashing gold pony-tail. 

One morning, as I was about to 
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leave a college, an elegant girl came 
to the door of my room and told me 
she would drive me to the station. 
As we went to the car, believing 
that we had not met before, I began 
explaining myself. She laughed and 
reminded me that we had had a long 
conversation the previous evening. 
She was a postulant and I had failed 
to recognise her in the lay dress she 
wore again when called on to drive 
on behalf of the convent. The 
American postulant has an alert and 
confident air. She has not the same 
look of meekness with which we are 
familiar in the Old World. 


RECALL a science laboratory in 

which I came to the alert with a 
start of attention because the Sister 
in charge of it was unmistakably a 
genius. She was interested in cancer 
research and she proceeded to show 
me a series of coloured plates which 
demonstrated how easily the initial 
stages of this disease can be detected 
and cured when it occurs in certain 
superficial areas of the body. 

As we discussed this grim subject, 


WAS educated by nuns and since childhood I have had close 

friends among nuns in Ireland, England, France and Italy. I like 
nuns and always feel at home in their society. 

In America, then, nuns as such were not new to me. I gave lectures 
throughout the United States in many colleges and academies con- 
ducted by them, usually staying overnight, or a couple of nights, on 


The American nun surprised me and I became extremely in- 
terested in the difference between her and her European counterpart. 
The landscape, climate, history and traditions of the New World 
are altogether different from ours and so, too, are the demands it 
makes on its people. The religious, like everyone else, has to come 
to terms with those demands. It seemed to me that the American 
nun does so with signal success. 
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—ALICE CURTAYNE. 
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she diffidently admitted personal 
contribution in the way of individual 
research. She had developed the 
technique of the “ pressed plate”, 
now in use in the Chester Beatty 
Cancer Research [Institution in 
London. Practically every item in 
her laboratory was donated by the 
State in recognition of her 
discoveries. 

This Sister told me about her 
experiences in Paris when _ she 
attended the International Re-union 
for Molecular Spectroscopy. She had 
gone to the Sorbonne by invitation 
and had been accepted by the inter- 
national scientists as one of them- 
selves. “I think it’s good for them 
to see the habit,” she said wryly. 
“It disposes of their contention that 
religion is incompatible with 
scientific research,” 


country where mechanical 


[NX a 
development has reached such a 
high level, it is not surprising that 


nuns, too, should be expert in 
handling machinery of every kind. 
Most of these colleges have their 





own broadcastung station. The 
studios where their programmes are 
recorded are equipped with the 
usual complicated array of mech- 
anism. I would stand there, be- 
wildered, while a Sister pressed 
buttons, switched lights on and off, 
and manipulated coils of flex in the 
hopeless attempt to make me under- 
stand how everything worked. 


] QUICKLY became accustomed to 
being met on arrival at remote 


country stations by a nun-driver, 
handling a six-seater eight-cylinder 
with masterful skill and parking it 
to perfection in every variety of tight 
space. The cars favoured were all 
intimidatingly large to my point of 
view. 

I met a Sister with an air-pilot’s 
licence. “ One never knows when it 
might come in useful,” she remarked, 
as she slipped the document back 
into her pocket. “It would do them 








good to see the habit,” was my own 
mental reaction. 

It was a commonplace on the 
lecture tour to afrive at a remote 
country station at a late hour and 
find the patient nuns waiting with 
welcoming smiles. The lateness of 
the hour passed without comment. 

The American nun, as I met her, 
so truly reflects all that is best in 
the New World that a person might 
be led blindfolded around the States, 
opening his eyes only in convents, 
yet in those secluded worlds, those 
“walled in” places in the popular 
imagination, he would yet find the 
real America: the charity, the 
vitality, the freedom from prudery 
and pettiness, the practical outlook, 
the eagerness to accept the new and 
the untried, the gaiety. 

I met in America many nuns who 
could compete for the “Miss 
America” title. They are as 
American as that in the best sense. 


CwWhT oD 


NE of the recruits was out of step. The sergeant went 
up to him and said sarcastically : 

“Did you know they were all out of step but you?” 
“What?” asked the recruit innocently. 

“TI said they are all out of step except you.” 

“ Well,” was the retort, “ you tell ’em. You're in charge.” 








Men, Women 


and Marriage 





Ego the Boss 


EFLATE A HUSBAND’S EGO, BELITTLE 

him, frustrate him and you mor- 
tally wound him. To recover he leaves 
home for comfort and soothing, may- 
be one cr two nights a week, or per- 
manently. 

Some men do stand a lot of ego 
abuse, through great love, before 
they take flight. Is this ego talk a 
new development of psychology? It 
was preached to the Ephesians 2,000 
years ago and is the epistle of the 
Nuptial Mass: “Let wives be sub- 
ject to their husbands.” Archaic as it 
may sound to modern, independent 
women, the man is still head of the 
house. 

After living with a man for about 
twenty-five years a woman learns 
that God fashioned a prodigious, 
paradoxical and imponderable thing 
when He created a husband. 

—Family Digest. 


Feet Up 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND VICAR HAS 
been lecturing young couples. 
He told the men: “You open 
doors, carry trays, and take her 
chocolates and flowers now, but the 
odds are that, as soon as you marry, 
your feet will go up on the mantel- 
shelf as she struggles into the room 

with your tea.” 

Young husbands in Ireland open 
as many doors and carry at least as 
many trays after marriage as they 
did when single. 

As they advance in their occupa- 
tions, husbands often earn higher 


incomes and so can afford to give 
more luxuries. Wives are not always 
anxious to receive many such pre- 
sents, except on special occasions: 
some content themselves with the 
tribute of verbal bouquets and prefer 
their husbands’ money to be used for 
other purposes. 
—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


24 Months’ Wait 


MY WEDDING TO JOHN FARROW, THE 
' gereen writer, was a day when 
tears and laughter mixed. 

I had dreamed of marrying in Dun 
Laoghaire, among my relatives and 
friends. But film-making made that 
impossible and so it had to take place 
in California. 

The setting could not have been 
more perfect. First the quiet, impres- 
sive ceremony in the lovely old 
Spanish church, Santa Monica. Then 
the reception at Norma Shearer’s 
home. 

But in spite of all the good friends 
round me I couldn’t help feeling a 
little lonely. 

My twinges of sadness soon dis- 
appeared because this was the day 
John and I had prayed would come 
for more than two years. 

It was the climax of a courtship 
that had earned him the sack and 
me frowns from my bosses. It was 
the end of a two-year vigil we had 
kept while we waited for permission 
to marry from the Catholic Church. 

—MAvUREEN O’SULLIVAN. 





Not Quite Fair! —— 


about it. 


said. 


about women. 





“I do,” said the new resident, “ my wife gave it to me!” 


E man who doesn’t know what he is talking about, talks 


ANY have asserted the proposition that all men are equal, 
but who dares suggest that all women are equal? 


Markigep men have one advantage over bachelors: They 
can’t make fools of themselves without being told all 


‘Tue Devil was looking over his new arrivals one day and 
seeing one of them strutting round like a peacock he 
spoke to him. “ You act as if you owned the place?” he 


—Dublin Opinion. 








Wise Young Woman 


YOUNG DUBLIN BRIDE MAKES A 

revolutionary proposal. “ Post- 
pone celebrations,” she urges, “ until 
young couples come back from their 
honeymoon and can entertain their 
guests in their own homes.” 

She pointed out that her own wed- 
ding was costing between {£200 and 
£300 in spite of the fact that it was 
intended to be “ quiet and informal ”. 

“ Weddings are far too expensive,” 
she declared. “if we young couples 
had any sense we’d concentrate on 
the marriage itself—which is quite 
enough responsibility — instead of 
worrying about feasts, flowers, for- 
malities and transport. All these 
things are only incidental, after 
all.” 

Biggest complaint appears to be 
that parents still insist on a “ splash ” 
wildly out of proportion to the finan- 


cial status of 
couple. 


the modern young 


—Sunday Press. 


School for Miss Shy 


SHE IS YOUNG, QUITE PRETTY, AND 

filled with envy of girls she knows 
who get married. But no one has 
asked her. And, secretly, she’s a bit 
doubtful if she really would be happy 
as a wife. 

For girls like that there is pro- 
vision in the U.S. They can take a 
“marriage readiness” course, run 
by the American Institute of Family 
Relations in Los Angeles. 

Hundreds of girls and young 
women have appealed to the Insti- 
tute for help in improving their per- 
sonalities, their emotional adjustments 
and their personal appearance ‘so that 
they may become better prospective 
wives. 

—BmLt PARSONS. 
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MARRIAGE proposal by a Galway wit: Now that you are 
calling me by my first name, may I call you by my last 
name? 





It is tragic to think that a man may be short of money 
whilst his children are rolling in ut 


Teach Little Bobby 
How to do it! 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


is the encouragement of thrift 

in their offspring (who in these 
days have very little chance of in- 
heriting the habit direct), and the 
chief instrument of this instruction 
is a box for the safe keeping of pieces 
of silver slipped into little hands by 
departing visitors. 

Children, like their parents, are 
always glad to see the last of a guest, 
though for a different reason, and 
they know to a sixpence what any 
guest may be expected to give. The 
past record of an aunt may be judged 
from the size of the crowd that sees 
her off, and popular uncles have to 
pass through rows of hopeful mendi- 
cants who are doing their best to 
look broken-hearted. 

The first thing the parents have to 
do after the departure of a visitor is 
to assess the size of the haul. This 
can be done by holding each of the 
children upside down in turn and 
shaking him thoroughly—after pris- 
ing his teeth apart and iooking under 
his tongue, It is much better, how- 
ever, and less exhausting, to appeal 
to their honour. 


Or of the chief duties of parents 


BUT it is one thing to get a child to 
admit that he has money, and 


From While the Humour is on Me (Dublin 


quite another to get him to part with 
it. For he will point out that the 
money was given to him without 
strings or conditions, and that in 
strict commutative justice he may do 
what he likes with it. At this stage 
the wise parent cedes the point of 
ownership, makes it clear that there 
is no question of compulsion, and 
gives a lecture on the dangers of 
improvidence 


Talbot Press. 8/6) 
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Every mickle makes a muckle, and 
it is well to have tobacco in your own 
tobacco-box. What would happen to 
the family if Dad spent all he earned 
and put nothing by for bread and 
boots and holidays? 

The little capitalists, however, are 
not at all anxious to invest, and it is 
only after a deal of coaxing that they 
agree to hand over microscopic 
mickles. When they have been told 
several heartrending stories of men 
wio died in the poorhouse they 
raise the figure, very reluctantly, to 
fifty per cent. And the thought of 
future wealth does not ease their 
misery. They feel that they have 
been swindled. 


| REMEMBER that feeling well. It be- 

longs to the age when tomorrow 
is the only future worth thinking 
about, and the month after next is in 
another century. 

In my young days we used to 
keep our compulsory savings in red 
pillar-boxes, and we made _ with- 
drawals by sliding out coins on the 
blades of kitchen knives. It was a slow 
and tedious form of self-burglary, 
for it needed both patience and skill 
to balance a coin and manceuvre it 
out through the thin slot. The job 
had to be done surreptitiously, too, 
and you had to keep an eye out for 
parents and informers. 

Another trouble was that pennies 
predominated, and you might have 
to fish and fumble for a long time 
before you saw a gleam of silver near 
the opening. 

It was useful as hand-and-eye 
training, but it led to improvidence, 
and it may be one of the reasons why 
the white-collar classes have so little 
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money in the bank—the other reason 
being the low intelligence that 
prompts them to take white-collar 
jobs. 


Bvt the pillar-box repository is 
seldom seen nowadays. 

The new children’s money-boxes 
have keys, and the keys, naturally, 
are not entrusted to the depositors: 
they are held in the custody of the 
man who pays the bills. Thanks to 
this sensible arrangement, the head 
of the house is seldom actually penni- 
less, and even in the lean days to- 
wards the end of the month he can 
always raise a little capital by putting 
his depositors’ money to work, in 
accordance with orthodox banking 
practice. 

This method of utilising savings to 
finance enterprise has the advantage 
that it introduces young people early 
in life to the basic principles of 
economics: for when the young de- 
positor asks to have his bank opened, 
so that he can find out how much he 
is short of a pair of boxing-gloves, 
he discovers that most of his assets 
are in the form of script, guaranteed 
by the banker and redeemable on or 
about pay day. 

The child who is used to handling 
slips marked “I.0.U. 3/6, Dad” 
is already half-educated. He will have 
no difficulty ever afterwards in under- 
standing the system of floating credits 
and short-term loans on which the 
modern world turns; and such things 
as drafts, cheques, and promissory 
notes will give him no trouble. 


For parents, especially for parents 


who play Poker in their own 
homes, this way of raising capital has 
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much to recommend it—especially 
in these evil days when there are so 
few other ways of raising capital. In- 
deed I think that it is worth a little 
publicity, since fathers who have 
never heard of it are often reduced 
to borrowing from their wives, play- 
ing with matches, or throwing away 
promising pairs. 

It is tragic to think that a man 
may be short of money whilst his 
children are rolling in it. 

This obscurantism is an injustice 
not only to parents but also to chil- 
dren, since it denies them interest on 
their savings. A wise and unselfish 
parent will borrow 6/8 from his little 
one’s money-box on the twentieth 
of the month and pay back 7/- on 
the thirtieth, explaining that the rate 
of interest is, roughly, 180 per cent., 
whereas the Post Office offers only 
a muserly two and a half. This 
generosity lets the child see the 
depths of a father’s love, and intro- 
duces him early in life to the possi- 
bilities of usury. A child reared on 
these lines may grow up to lend shil- 
lings to his business colleagues, and 
later on he will have the fun of 
throwing his tenants out into the 
snow. 


BOBBY 
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n the old days a father could always 

give his children a good start in 
life by drinking heavily, beating his 
wife and pawning everything in the 
house. 

This disguised kindness forced the 
children to fend for themselves as 
soon as they came to the use of 
reason. They sold papers, ran errands, 
and never looked back until they had 
to hire a college graduate to write 
their memoirs. 

But nowadays, owing to compul- 
sory education, cruelty-to-children 
laws, and the price of drink, it is 
almost impossible to be an improvi- 
dent parent. Our children grow up 
soft, and they have the added handi- 
cap of literacy. We encourage them 
to put pennies into tin boxes instead 
of sending their money out to earn 
its keep, and they grow up utterly 
unfitted for a world of cut-throat 
competition and half-yearly divi- 
dends. I do not know how all this 
can be changed, but we have a duty 
to develop a strain of avariciousness 
in those who have inherited our fatal 
meekness and barren thrift, and one 
way of doing it is to encourage them 
to lend us money at the exorbitant 
interest of 180 per cent. 


sh 


FTER the race at the Curragh, an owner, not long a patron 

of the turf, was giving his jockey a piece of his mind. 

“A fine jockey you are,” he said. “I distinctly told you 
to come away with a rush at the corner. Why didn’t you?” 


“Well,” retorted the 


jockey, 


“it didn’t seem quite 


sporting to leave the poor horse behind.” 


“ 


won’t be able to join the gang to-night,” apologised 


young Brian to his pals on the way from school. “I 
promised father I’d help him with my home-work.” 





Rotha tells how he made a film that was acclaimed at the 
Vemce Film Festival 


The Tinkers Take to the Films 


PAUL ROTHA 


OST Irishmen are born actors 

That was one good reason fo: 

going to Ireland to make a 
feature based on Ian Niall’s, N: 
Resting Place, a story of wandering 
tinkers and their struggle against the 
conventions of society. 

We were going to make a simple 
honest and very moving story about 
real people in their real environment. 

Small groups of tinkers like the 
Kyles are to be found all over Ire- 
land. You find them camping down 
sidelanes and on the main highways 
a few miles out of Dublin. 

Their little encampments of ponies 
and cars, with dozens of dogs and 
children, are a familiar part of the 
Irish scene. But they are never 
allowed to rest for long in one place. 
They are moved on by the police. 
Hence the film’s title. 


4EY pick up a casual living by 
doing odd farmwork in the sum- 
mer, by some genuine tinkering of 


pots and pans in the winter, by 
horse-dealing and by more than an 
odd spot of poaching. 

The first to be suspected if any- 
thing happens and the police 
are called in, they are accepted 
grudgingly as part of the social com- 
munity but they themselves have 
never accepted society. Quick and 


UR designer, Tony Inglis, an 

Irishman who had worked on 
several features made previously 
in Ireland—Captain Boycott, 
Saints and Sinners and Henry V 
—but with their interiors shot 
in the studios back in England, 
already had a wealth of know- 
ledge about these wandering 
people. 

With his help, we found all we 
wanted in the way of grim 
mountains, rolling bog-land, 
broken-down old cottages, farms 
and a village police-station in 
County Wicklow. Thus we were 
near enough to Dublin to be in 
daily touch with the fast air- 
service to London. 

—PavuL ROTHA. 








ruthless to fight and quarrel among 
themselves, they are equally quick 
to band together against an outsider. 
If tinkers are found fighting, leave 
them well alone is the Irish thought. 

While searching for our locations 
—the whole film was to be made on 
the spot with no studio work what- 
soever—we observed many tinker 
families at first hand. I watched their 
habits and reactions very carefully, 
and studied all that had been writ- 
ten about them 

One derelict cottage in which 
much of the action takes place hadn’t 
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been lived in for over fifty years. Its 
thatched roof was half open to the 
wet skies. Its crumbling walls 
dripped with slime. The room we 
used for eight days, taking into it 
our camera, sound, actors, lights and 
technicians, was only fifteen feet 
long by thirteen feet wide. Difficult 
and patient working, but you could 
never have got the same atmosphere, 
the same feeling of belonging, in a 
studio t-production no matter how 
skifully contrived. 


j.xOM the outset, Producer Colin 

Lesslie was determined to make 
the film without using well-known 
stars if one was suitable for the 
parts. Finally, we cast the film com- 
pletely from actors little-known out- 
side Dublin, with the exception of 
the main tinker, Alec Kyle, for 
whom we used Irish-born Michael 
Gough, who made his name on the 
London stage, and Eithne Dunne, 
Alec’s wife, who acted with Burgess 
Meredith in a Broadway production 
of Playboy of the Western World a 
year or two back, 

Some were full-time professionals, 
working at one or other of Dublin’s 
famous theatres, the Abbey or Gate; 
some were from Radio Eireann’s 
repertory company and others were 
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from that wide company of part- 
time actors of whom Ireland has so 
many. 

We took a complete unit of tech- 
nicians, electricians, equipment from 
England. Some of the technicians 
were picked from documentary units 
whom I had known for many 
years, like Wolfgang Suschitzky, the 
cameraman, Michael Orrom, the cut- 
ter, and others. The unit numbered 
thirty-three in all, excluding actors, 
and though that seemed a large 
number, each had his or her specific 
job and was essential. 


WE were in Ireland between eleven 
and twelve weeks. 

Then came the editing, music 
scoring and post-synchronising of 
some scenes back in England with 
the real actors brought over from 
Dublin. We revoiced in three days. 

This is the first story feature 
film that I have directed after 
twenty years of documentary making, 
although my first experience in 
films was as a designer in the 
studios. But my whole approach to 
the social problem of Ireland’s 
tinkers, to the human beings who 
play the story, to the backgrounds 
against which they enact their parts, 
is based on the documentary method. 


CWT ®D 
THE faster you drive the faster you’li go. 


A FOOT on the brake is worth two in the grave. 


OUNG lady driver presenting parking ticket at 


police 


station: “ Did one of your men lose this? I found it 


on my windshield.” 


Epitaph 


ERE lies a drunken driver who took a dangerous curve at 
high speed when there wasn’t any curve. 





David Curry is one of the B.B.C.’s most popular conductors 


Happy Man of Music 


PATRICK RIDDELL 


Avip Curry is the _ only 

leprechaun officially employed 

by the B.B.C. Has he the 
appearance of a _ leprechaun? 
Not altogether. Leprechauns don’t 
usually wear well-cut city suits 
and Anthony Eden hats, although 
James Stephens might have argued 
that with your leprechaun anything 
is possible. But there is something 
about Davie’s ears and eyes and 
manner so reminiscent of a lepre- 
chaun as to make you suspect that he 
is one, When you get to know him, 
you are certain of it. 

A musical leprechaun. Not one of 
your shrinking little shoemakers, con- 
vinced there’s nothing like leather. 
Davie does his work in public and 
has been doing so since the age of 
fourteen, when he received his first 
appointment as a full-time orchestral 
conductor. He has been conducting 
orchestras ever since and, such is his 
love of conducting, he will continue 
to conduct so long as he has strength 
to lift a baton, after which he will 
conduct himself to Tir na nOg and 
shout for something similar. 

There were twenty-two adult pro- 
fessional players in that first orchestra 
of Davie’s, which is a measure of his 
precocity. He was a solo violinist at 
fifteen, which is another measure of 
his precocity and, although he mostly 


confines himself to conducting nowa- 
days, many of us remember his solo 
work and are sorry he has cut it 
down, for he is a violinist of quality. 


You discover, as you listen to his 

orchestra, that he knows what he 
wants and knows how to get it from 
his players. 

His main work, the work by which 
he would wish to be judged, is his 
conductorship of the B.B.C. Northern 
Ireland Light Orchestra. He built it 
up, he nursed it through its teething 
troubles, he coaxed it, he blew on 
the spark and made a flame of it. He 
brought it to such a pitch of com- 
petence that it is now the best light 
orchestra in Ireland and, in its 
famous Irish Rhythms programmes, 
unbeatable, 
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HAPPY MAN OF MUSIC 


"THERE is the yardstick to apply to 
him and measure him up. He 
was given a limited assignment—to 
found and build a small orchestra 
which would play the native Irish 
airs better than any other orchestra 
of its size and kind, which would 
worthily represent the province— 
and he has fulfilled the assignment 
with a sureness that reveals a will 
and an ability not often met with. 
He and his orchestra broadcast 
from the Belfast Studios about four 
times a week, normally in  pro- 
grammes of Irish airs. They are de- 
lightful programmes. Listen to them 
and you will hear the dancing, lilt- 
ing, flowing airs of Ireland played 
to perfection, the real airs, not the 
shoddy which passes for the genuine 
article in the ears of the ignorant. 
tunes? The 


Is own favourite 


Dark Woman of the Mountain, 


The Piper Through the Meadow 
Straying, The King of the Fairies 
and Dancing the Baby—all enchant- 
ing airs. 

He is five feet six inches high, 
slim, compact and he would argue 
the shaft off a spade when the 
subject is music. He has collabora- 
ted with Patricia Mulholland in her 
two Irish ballets—The Dancers and 
Cuchulain—arranged and composed 
the music for them and conducted 
the orchestra, He will work all night 
at composing and arranging and be 
as fresh as a budding rose in the 
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yAvip Curry was born in Bel- 

fast. He has the accent of 
the Belfastman, the outlook of 
the Belfastman—distrustful of 
fluency, pragmatical, sceptical and 
unemotional, contemptuous of 
new ideas and of the man who 
disseminates new ideas, severe in 
judgment, dry. 

Yet he is assuredly a man of 
music and an imaginafive one at 
that. 











redc'*nt—for 
even his morning bath and his 
laundered linen will not remove 
from him the atmosphere of tobacco 
smoke in which he has been work- 
ing. His favourite relaxation was golf. 
Now, as the years gather, it is bowls. 


morning, if not so 


ATCH him at rehearsal and you 

will be amused. And puzzled. 
Amused to hear him, in his broad 
Belfast accent, disgustedly exclaim: 
“For dear sake, show  y’rselves 
artists!”” Puzzled to see him, this 
man with the clothes and the aura 
of an accountant, hammering out 
with his orchestra a half-hour pro- 
gramme which will take from us, as 
we listen to it, our regrets and our 
cares. 

How does he do it? How does 
this unmusicianlike musician find 
such skill in so difficult, so technical, 
so esoteric an art? 

The answer has already een 
given. He is a leprechaun. 


Gwe dD 
HE Revenue Commissioners received a letter from a tax- 
payer saying that he had cheated on his income-tax ten 
years ago and that he had not been able to get a good 
night’s sleep since. He enclosed £25, and added, “If I still 
can’t sleep, I will send the balance.” 





The splitting of the mighty atom 


And So Began the 


Atomic Age 


REV. T. P. BURKE, O.Carm. 


FYE story of atomic energy begins 
| about the year 1800, when the 
theory began to find favour. Not 
till nearly a hundred years later was 
the first direct manifestation of 
atomic energy observed: in 1896 
Roentgen discovered his X-rays. 

These emerged from the glass wall 
of his apparatus tube when it was 
struck by cathode rays. The wall 
showed bright fluorescence. 

Henry Becquerel in search of 2 
meaning, found that although many 
compounds will cause fluorescence, 
mly uranium will blacken a photo- 
graphic plate, wrapped in black 
paper and placed under the com- 
pounds. It was the content of the 
uranium that was important—the 
fluorescence was irrelevant. This 
was, in fact, what we now call radio- 
activity. 


PRECQUEREL had observed the effect 
of atomic energy. His work was 
taken up by the Curies, who spent 
years of up-hill struggle in trying to 
isolate the components in_ the 
uranium ore responsible for the 
blackening effect, and eventually 
discovered, first polonium, then 
radium. The Curies found also that 
radium compounds are _ always 
warmer than their surroundings. 


ATHER BuRKE obtained the 

M.Sc. degree at University 
College, Dublin, in 1947. 

For his thesis, Investigations 
on the Radioactive Matter of the 
Atmosphere, he received the 
Ph.D. degree in 1949 and was 
elected an Associate Member of 
the Institute of Physics (Lon- 
don). He has lectured in Mathe- 
matics and Physics at St. Pat- 
rick’s College, Maynooth. 








What was the source of this 
energy? Physicists were baffled. But 
not for long. Rutherford in England 
was on the track and had some 
evidence that radio-activity was the 
transformation of one element into 
another—but that doctrine was 
directly against the then firmly 
established belief that elements were 
immutable. 

Rutherford was resurrecting the 
alchemist’s dream of the “ philo- 
sopher’s stone.” 


E radium atom transforms itself 

into an atom of radon by releas- 
ing an atom of helium and flinging 
it off with great violence, at a speed 
of about one-tenth that of light 
(186,000 miles per second). The heat 
supposedly generated by the radium 
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relatively mountainous region. 
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“ 


is really heat of friction when these 
helium atoms are brought to rest. 

But how can the radium release 
the helium atom and where does the 
energy come from to fling it off with 
such force? 


The explanation was proposed by 


Rutherford in 1912, when he put 
forward his notion of the atomic 
nucleus. According to him, each 
atom was made up of a central core 
or nucleus which was positively 
charged. Around this heavy core 
there was a cloud or garment of very 
small negatively charged particles 
called electrons. These were there to 
balance the positive charges on the 
nucleus. 

Thus in radioactivity it is the 
radium nucleus which splits into a 
radon core and one of helium. Being 
of the same electric charge, they 
repel each other, the lighter being 
flung off with great speed. A gram 
of radium contains many thousand 
times as much energy as a gram of 
coal. It releases it, however, very 
slowly, spread out in fact over 
several thousands of years. 


swrrrrrrrs When Is An A-Bomb Justified ? ~~--vr-~s 


N A-bomb or H-bomb attack on a military target is lawful only 

if the number of non-combatants who will suffer is comparatively 
small and the advantages expected are considerable. 

Father Francis J. Connell, S.SS.R., Dean of Theology at the 
Catholic University of America, 
nation-wide radio audience in the U.S. 

Nuclear warfare is ordinarily a violation of divine law, because 
the force of these bombs is so tremendous and far-reaching that 
thousands of non-combatants are likely to be killed. 

As examples of legitimate atomic targets, Father Connell men- 
tioned a fleet of ships at sea or a war goods factory concealed in a 


“ But it will be a great step towards the preservation of civilisa- 
tion,” he declared, “ if Governments enter into an honest and effec- 
tive agreement that atomic, biological and chemical warfare will be 
banished from the face of the earth.” 
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expressed this opinion before a 
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EARLY attempts made to speed up 

the process of disintegration by 
heating or chemical reactions were 
unsuccessful. This was not surpris- 
ing because the nucleus of the atom 
is beautifully sprung by layers of 
electrons which surround it and 
protect it from buffeting by neigh- 
bouring atoms, agitated by the 
highest temperatures. To influence 
or upset the nucleus, a much more 
violent blow was required. 

It was Rutherford who first suc- 
ceeded in causing an atomic nucleus 
to break up. The nucleus in question 
was that of nitrogen and the violent 
blow was inflicted by the impact of 
a helium nucleus flung out of 
radium or one of its derivatives. The 
energy given off in the process was 
greater than that of the incident 
bullet. 

This discovery was hailed as the 
“splitting of the atom”; but 
physicists knew only too well that it 
was not so, because for every hit on 
a nitrogen nucleus, many thousands 
of bullets were used, their energies 
wasted in scattering the atomic elec- 
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trons. As yet, the story was of energy 
dissipation, not of energy production. 

Then in 1932 Chadwick discovered 
the neutron and this, though not 
given much’ attention at the time, 
opened up new fields, new lands of 
exploration. The neutron is one of 
the elementary particles. However, it 
has no charge, so that it is not re- 
pelled by the nucleus of an atom and 
can get into it even if travelling 
rather slow. 

The small neutron in passing 
through matter does not waste its 
energy in collisions with electrons— 
it goes right through the outer shells 
of protecting electrons until it hits 
the core of the atom. The energy 
liberated in the break-up of the 
nucleus can be millions of times 
greater than that of the neutron 
causing it. 


IRISH DIGEST 


‘THE existence of delayed neutrons 

was discovered in 1939 by 
Roberts, Meyer and Wang. These 
are present seconds after the splitting 
of a nucleus, when the fragments 
emit the neutrons as a consequence 
of radioactive transformation. 

Their importance is enormous 
because it is om these delayed 
neutrons that a controlled reaction 
largely depends. If they did not 
exist, the change over from the early 
state when few neutrons are pro- 
duced to that in which the neutrons 
multiply with explosive rapidity, 
would be very brief. 

The delayed neutrons act as a 
brake; the chain reaction is held up 
and the multiplication of the neutrons 
is slowed down, so that the con- 
trol of the whole reaction is quite 
easy. 


Cwelsd 


The Tragic Spell! 
B. YEATS was an uncertain and erratic speller. As he 
grew older his spelling deteriorated. Mrs. Yeats says 
that it was always at its worst when he was overtired, ill 
or worried. 

It was not difficult words over which he came to grief; 


‘ 


so simple a word as 


him as “endeed”, and he 


daughter “Ann” and “Anne” 


‘indeed ” was sometimes written by 


was capable of calling his 
in the same letter. 


The punctuation of his letters is often chaotic: “I do 
not understand stops. I write my work so completely for 
the ear that I feel helpless when I have to measure pauses 
by stops and commas,” he said. 

On at least one occasion he invoked Ezra Pound’s help 
in the punctuation of a book of his; and his works owe 


much 
publishers. 


to the care given them, in this respect, by his 


—ALLAN WADE in The Letters of W. B. Yeats. 


Wittiam Conor, R.H.A., himself perpetuates the horrid 


pun that he spells his 


because he is unable to make both “n 


“ ” 


name with only one “n”, 


’ 


s” meet! 
—Irish Times. 
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The Jumping Church of 
Kildemoec 


THE JUMPING CHURCH OF KILDE- 

moc, in Millockstown, Co. Louth, 
has a wall which quite unexpectedly, 
—_—_—__. and__ most _ radically, 
| ' | altered its position. 
spied The wall-leaping took 

—P ' place in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and is re- 
corded in a letter penned by Mr. 
Dobbs, surgeon to the then Bishop 
of Dromore. 

“TI had the curiosity to go and see 
it myself and observed ye western 
gable-end broke off, in a straight 
line, from its foundation, just above 
the ground, and placed perpendicular, 
about two feet forward in the body 
of the church... .” 

According to one legend, the wall 
was lifted inward by supernatural 
power so as to leave outside the re- 
mains of an excommunicated person 
or heretic, interred just within the 
sacred precinct. The phenomenon was 
repeated thice, which is surely in- 
sistent ! 

—Pat Murpny in The Standard. 


GAs LAMPS LIGHTED DERRY STREETS 
at night when we were very 


young. 
i The local branch of 
:, the Land League met 
DERRY | in William Street, and 
————"_ we recall seeing many 
of its members gathered in front of 
the building. Under the gas lamps 
there would be coteries of men in 


the evening talking of the changes 
that the Land League had effected in 
the lives of the tenant farmers and 
peasants. Little boys like ourself had 
a rhyme depicting the lamp lighter. 
It was: 
Lamp lighter, lamp lighter, 
Jump like a frog, 
Up Waterloo Street 
And down the Cow Bog. 
The Cow Bog was a nickname for 
the district near Waterloo Street. 
—SHANE Conway in the Irish 
Echo, New York. 


OUIS CROMMELIN, WHO FLED FROM 
his native Armandcourt to Amster- 
dam, where he became known to 
| William we ony in 
1697 invite y the 
ARMAGH | King to become Over- 
——— seer of the Royal 
Linen Manufactory of Ireland. 

Crommelin brought with him 
seventy craftsmen, and having sur- 
veyed the country, settled at Lisburn 
to start his first factory at the foot of 
a wooden bridge over the Lagan. 

The little community of refugees 
prospered. Crommelin invested 
£10,000 towards advancing the in- 
dustry and imported 1,000 looms and 
spinning-wheels from Holland. 

In 1707, the Parliament in Dublin 
voted Crommelin public thanks for 
his services to Irish industry. 

—*FINa” in the Belfast 
Telegraph. 
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‘THE OLDEST CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 

in Cork dates from 1584, though 
the present Greencoat Hospital build- 
ings were erected only 
in 1720. Here are ex- 
tracts from the original 
ae bequest : — 

“In the name of God. Amen. I, 
Stephen Skiddmoor, alias Skiddie, 
citizen of London, make my will... . 
I desire to be buried in the parish 
church of St. Stephen, in Coleman 
Street. I leave her due portion to my 
wife, Helen Skiddmoor. . . . To my 
cousin, James Creagh, of Cork, in 
Ireland, 30/- to buy a mourning 
ring. . . . To the Mayor for the time 
being of the City of Cork, in Ireland, 
wherein I was born, the sum of 
twenty-four pounds in_ English 
money. . 

“The sums received to be be- 
stowed by the Mayor . amongst 
ten of the honestest and poorest per- 
sons in the said City of Cork, aged 
50 years and over. ... 

“And I do hope as it pleased the 
Almighty God to put me in mind of 
this charity, it will likewise please 
Him to put the Mayor and Aldermen 
of the City of Cork in mind to make 
some provision, in some convenient 
place within the city, to be, and con- 
tinue for ever, an almshouse for the 
said poor persons to dwell and in- 
habit therein. .. .” 

—Evening Echo, Cork. 


CORK | 


ILMAINHAM DERIVED ITS NAME 

from the Church of St. Maigh- 

nenn which he established there as 
., early as A.D. 606. 

ol The present jail was 

DUBLIN | built on Gallows Hill 

a saan ment in 1787. The prison 
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walis are 600 yards in circumference, 
and are 4 feet thick in places. Except 
for its rugged strength, the small 
main gateway is quite unpretentious; 
over it are the Five Devils of Kil- 
mainham, representing “ vices ”. 

It was originally built as a debtors’ 
prison for Co. Dublin. At first, it 
housed males and females; but later, 
in the turbulent 1800’s, the necessity 
for providing accommodation for 
persons confined under the Act “ for 
the better protection of persons and 
property in Ireland” determined the 
General Prisons Board to remove the 
women and reserve the prison exclu- 
sively for men. 

—SEAMUS BRENNAN in the Irish 
Independent. 


THE IRIsH NAME OF LIMERICK IS 
Luimneach, meaning a bare or 
barren spot. After the Norman inva- 


sion, Limerick was 
granted its first 

| charter by Henry II 
Se - sa, a eee 
town in Ireland to receive a charter. 

Modern Limerick is famous for its 
cured hams and bacon, for its lace 
and for having, at Ardnacrusha, the 
Shannon hydro-electric power station, 
which is the largest of its kind in 
Western Europe. One of Limerick’s 
factories was the first ready-made 
clothing factory in the world and the 
first factory in Europe to install 
power-driven sewing-machines. 

In the city museum is a pedestal 
called the “Nail”, which formerly 
stood in the Exchange and on which 
merchants paid their debts—a cus- 
tom which is said to have given rise 
to the expression “ Paying on the 
nail ”. — Bie, 


LIMERICK 


CwhT® 


THe 


best way to tell a woman’s age 1s a mistake. 


ANY a man wishes he were as wise as he thinks his wife 


thinks he is. 





The poet Queen Elizabeth hated 


Rebel Against His Will 


BRIAN 


ROM his looks, no one would 
} pose have guessed that Gerald, 

Fourteénth Earl of Desmond, 
was destined to become a famous 
rebel—the hero of the most desperate 
rising again Queen Elizabeth’s rule 
in Ireland. He was a delicate, melan- 
choly youth, fonder of his books and 
amorous dalliance than of leading his 
followers into battle as his ancestors 
had done. 

Yet his career was as wild and as 
romantic as the wind-swept moun- 
tainous south-west of Ireland, over 
which his ancestors had ruled since 
Norman times, 

Born in the dreamy castle of Ask- 
eaton, with its forests and its battle- 
mented towers reflected in the peace- 
ful waters of the River Deel, he was 
to end his life not many miles dis- 
tant from Askeaton, hunted down like 
a fox, in the Kerry mountains be- 
tween Tralee and the Atlantic Ocean. 

Pale and proud, he was feared by 
the English rulers of Ireland. 


§o° the crafty Queen Elizabeth in- 
vited Desmond to visit her in 


London. When he came, accom- 
panied by a great retinue, she de- 
tained him in England for two years, 
under a form of house-arrest. 

His health deteriorated, and when 
he promised to pay his feudal dues 
he was allowed to return to Munster. 


FITZGERALD 





ig rebel Earl of Desmond’s 

death closed the mediaeval 
history of Munster and much 
legendary glory attaches to his 
name. 

His ghost, mounted on a 
phantom steed with silver shoes, 
was said to rise at night from the 
waters of Lough Gur. 

Again, when the west wind 
howled from the sea and made 
the slates and windows rattle, 
the Kerry folk would long call 
upon travellers to listen to the 
Desmond howl. 











For a brief while he lived peacefully 
in his castle, listening to the harpist’s 
music and the long-bearded bard re- 
citing the heroic deeds of his fore- 
fathers. But when fighting broke out 
between Desmond’s followers and 
those of the Earl of Ormond, who 
reigned over the south-east part of 
Ireland, Desmond was wounded in 
the thigh and taken prisoner to 
London. 

Desmond was thrown into the 
Tower for two years. For six years 
after his release he was forced to 
remain in London. Hardly any money 
was allowed him, and he had to live 
as best he could in the low city 
taverns and lodging-houses. As the 
months and years went by, his cheeks 
became pinched for want of food, his 
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clothes shabby and tattered. His 
health grew worse—and the wound 
he had sustained in the fighting 


against Ormond’s followers made him 
almost a cripple. 


GREAT were the rejoicings when the 
Earl was permitted to return to 
Ireland. He rode from Dublin to 
Askeaton, and when he reached the 
province of Munster his ride became 
a triumphal procession. At beautiful 
Lough Gur his Countess joined him, 
and there they flung off their hated 
English apparel and showed them- 
selves to the people in Irish dress. 

Once again he entered Askeaton’s 
great Norman keep; once more he 
could stretch his leather-clad thighs 
to a blaze of logs in the wide hearth, 
before which grey  wolfhounds 
stretched on the floor, while he lis- 
tened to the harpist playing a mourn- 
ful Irish melody. 

Was it to be peace at last, the half- 
crippled Irish earl wondered as he 
rode through the countryside and 
saw the havoc that the English armies 
had wrought in the years of his 
absence—saw the gibbeted corpses of 
dead Irishmen swinging backwards 
and forwards in the wind, heard the 
cries of “the poor, the widows, the 
feeble and the unwarlike ”. 

His own health was bad, his thigh 
was racked with pain so that he 
could hardly ride, but Desmond was 
happy so long as he could continue to 
gaze down from his slit windows at 
the battlemented castle reflected in 
the purple Deel waters, and hear the 
abbey bell tolling the Angelus, and 
hold a council with his vassals, and 
walk in the gardens with his beloved 
wife. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Then one day, when he was peace- 
fully tracing his family-tree back to 
the days of Troy, a messenger dashed 
into the library. Mud-coated, out of 
breath, he pushed a communication 
into the hands of the Earl. 

Desmond tore it open. The news it 
brought was ominous indeed. His 
cousin, James FitzMaurice, had 
landed on the coast of Kerry with a 
very small army of Italians and 
Spaniards. 

When Desmond came to the con- 
cluding part of the letter, he groaned. 
For it requested him, in the name of 
the Pope and the Irish people, to lead 
the rebellion. 

His position was not an easy one. 
If he joined in and the rebellion 
failed, what hope had he of a second 
pardon from the Queen of England? 
If he stayed out and the rebellion 
succeeded, then his cousin would 
claim the earldom and he would be 
despised by the people! 


iz Earl could sit on the fence no 

longer. The Desmond battle cry 
was raised. Three thousand men 
sprang to arms. A week later, all 
Kerry and Limerick were up; the 
woods between Mallow and _ the 
Shannon were swarming with shout- 
ing Irish kernes (light-armed foot- 
soldiers). 

Soon the rival armies clashed, and 
then a great disaster befell the Irish. 
FitzMaurice was killed. He was a 
first-class soldier and a magnificent 
leader of men, and his death was an 
irreparable loss. 

The English indeed regarded the 
whole campaign as over. But they 
had not reckoned with the Earl of 
Desmond. The news of his gallant 
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REBEL 


cousin’s death added to what he had 
seen with his own eyes from the top 
of the great tower of Askeaton— 
the country for miles around laid 
waste, burning castles, smouldering 
churches, devastated fields—decided 
him. 

His blood was roused. Against all 
his instincts he willed himself to take 
action. One morning in October, 
1579, found the Earl limping out of 
Askeaton Castle, being lifted on to a 
horse which was waiting outside, and 
riding forth to the field of battle. 


FLVERYWHERE he went a Papal banner 
accompanied him, and devout 
Catholics rallied to him. 

He surprised the English by turn- 
ing up whefe he was least expected. 
He captured Youghal, but failed to 
repeat his success at Cork. He held, 
though, much of the province of 
Munster, when the coming of winter 
put an end to the fighting. 

But it soon became clear that Des- 
mond was fighting a losing battle; 
one Irish stronghold after another 
was reduced by the onslaught of the 
mighty English cannon. Askeaton 
itself was besieged and the Irish, 
having no hope of holding it, blew it 
up with powder and fied. 

Desmond and his Countess took to 
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the woods and mountains, the 
Countess riding on a pony, while 
Desmond—by now unable to ride— 
was carried on the shoulders of his 
bodyguard through the bogs. 


[INALLY, in 1583, the rebel Earl was 
hunted down into the mountains 
between Tralee and the Atlantic. 
Escape was impossible, either by sea 
or land. Desmond had a price on his 
head and he was betrayed. It was 
evening and the moon was up when 
the informer led a party of English 
soldiers to the woods of Glanageenty. 
Climbing the hill and looking down 
into a deep glen, they saw a fire burn- 
ing beneath them. It came from a 
cabin. The hut was surrounded. 

Who was within? A_ venerable- 
looking man, a woman and a boy— 
that was all. 

One of the soldiers broke the old 
man’s arm with an axe. “I am the 
Earl of Desmond,” he cried out in 
agony. “ Save my life!” 

“ Thou hast killed thyself long ago 
by thy rebelliousness,” said his cap- 
tor, his eyes cold with hatred. “ Now 
thou shalt be prisoner to the Queen’s 
Majesty and the Earl of Ormond.” 
Whereupon Desmond was dragged 
outside the hut. But fearing a rescue, 
they struck off the Earl’s head. 
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Strange Plant Name 


CAME across an attractive ground creeper in a garden 
recently, and was informed that in Ireland it is known as 
“Mind your business, I grow where I like.” The plant, 
Helzium, is sometimes used as decoration in butchers’ 
shops. 


—E. W. Drxon in Picture Post. 


UCCESS consists of getting up just one more time than 


you fall. 
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RE you the parent of a prodigy? 

If you are not, would you envy 

your neighbour whose nine- 
year-old could quote the cube root 
of a seven-digit figure in three 
seconds? Or whose seven-year-old 
could give a polished performance of 
a Shakespearean play on the stage? 
Or whose ten-year-old has swept 
away all the junior prizes for table 
tennis in your town? 

Perhaps you feel a bit upset some- 
times when you compare these child 
wonders with your own less hopeful 
who cannot even add up simple 
sums or recite two lines of poetry 
without losing himself halfway 
through. 

Mothers are more inclined to be 
envious of the lucky parents who 
preen themselves on the marvels of 
their progeny. 


PRopicies have to be born. They 

are a natural phenomenon, a 
million-to-one chance. But they have 
also to be made. 

Their precocious genius may not 
come to light at all until it is nursed 
in a hot-house and paraded by fond 
and proud—and foolish—parents. 

And here lies the misfortune of 
being born a prodigy. He misses all 
the simple joys of childhood. He has 
scarcely any companions of his own 
age. His development is lopsided and 


erratic. His great gifts become some- 
thing of a burden and liability. 
Probably that is why so many 
prodigies shed their genius as they 
grow and turn into very common- 
place, pedestrian men and women 
at whom you would not look twice. 


How many child prodigies have 

made good in later life? There 
was William Sidis, who was 
hailed as America’s most remarkable 
prodigy in the first decade of this 
century. 

He could read and write at the 
age of two and passed the Harvard 
University medical examination in 
anatomy when he was seven. At six- 
teen he lectured on the fourth 
dimension before gatherings of 
mathematicians. At twenty-five he 
became an office clerk and he died 
unemployed at forty-six. 

Of course, not every prodigy 
proves such a flash in the pan. 

Mozart died young at thirty-five, 
but Yehudi Menuhin is still going 
strong at thirty-six. 

Parents who shine in the reflected 
glory of their prodigy children—and 
sometimes live on their earnings too 
—scarcely realise what harm they do 
to them. It is one thing to en- 
courage the artistic talent of your son 
or daughter and another to make a 
performing animal out of him or her. 


Condensed from the Belfast Telegraph 





A tendency to exaggerate may sometimes have unexpected 
consequences 


The Perils of Eloquence 


CHRISTOPHER TUNNEY 


N inspiring picture of Demos- 
Pioan running uphill with a 
pebble in his mouth was doubt- 
less in the mind of that young 
advocate who opened a libel action 
by saying: “My client, gentlemen, 
is a cheesemonger; and the reputa 
tion of a cheesemonger is like the 
bloom upon a peach. Touch it and 
it is gone.” That particular orator 
never succeeded in swaying juries. 
A more deserving piece of mis- 
placed imagery was the speech of a 
barrister in Galway who had ‘o 
describe a small plot of grass 
attached to a cabin. He put the mat- 
ter thus: “Gentlemen, my client 
found this tract a desert, and he 
changed its face to a garden of roses. 
Before he did so, what was it? A 
howling wilderness where not even 
an attenuated snipe could find a place 
to rest its wasted foot!” 


‘THE tendency to exaggerate may be 

the most obvious of human fail- 
ings. George Moore in his autobio- 
graphy transmitted the failing into 
gold, but sometimes an orator who 
has done likewise has discovered to 
his chagrin that there is a tax on 
alchemy. 

Charles Phillips, who appeared as 
counsel in a breach of promise case 
at Galway Assizes early in the last 
century, had every reason to con- 


WHETHER cloquence should be 

addressed primarily to the in- 
tellect or to the emotions has 
been a point of controversy 
down the ages. The balance of 
authority seems to lean in favour 
of the emotions. 

“Gain the heart, or you 
gain nothing,” Lord Chesterfield 
counselled his son. 











sider his possession of the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone a mixed blessing. The 
plaintiff, Lieutenant Blake, alleged 
that he had resigned his commission 
in the Navy in consideration of a 
promise by a widow named Mrs. 
Wilkins that she would marry him. 
This promise Mrs. Wilkins had 
afterwards refused to implement. 

When Mr. Phillips rose to present 
Mrs. Wilkins’ defence he had little 
difficulty in showing that, in fact, the 
plaintiff had retired from the Navy 
because of ill-health, and that his 
interest in the defendant, who was 
more than twice his age, had never 
been other than pecuniary. 

In the eloguent words of Mr. 
Phillips: “His constitution was 
declining, his advancement was anni- 
hilated, and, as a forlorn hope, he 
bombarded the Widow Wilkins.” 

Mr. Phillips had decided to laugh 
the case out of court. To do so he 





 ( 
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thought it necessary to refer dis- 
paragingly to his client. “ If Johanna 
Southcote converts England to her 
creed,” asked Mr. Phillips magnifi- 
cently, “why should not Ireland, 
equally passionate, kneel before the 
shrine of the irresistible Widow 
Wilkins?” 


WHEN the orator sat down he was 
given an ovation—all parties 
present “ bearing this strong testi- 
mony to the delight and admiration 
he excited.” Mrs. Wilkins dissented 
from the majority opinion. When the 
weary, but triumphant advocate was 
leaving the court he encountered his 
client on the doorstep, and she 
greeted him not with delight and 
admiration but with a horsewhip! 


"THE exercise of eloquence is at best 

a nervous and uncertain art. It 
depends for success upon the main- 
tenance of a spell, and the spell is 
too easily broken. The orator is par- 
ticularly vulnerable to interruption 
from the most unexpected places. In 
Cork in the eighteen-fifties, John 
O’Flanagan was called upon to 
defend a man accused—not for the 
first time—of robbery with violence 
The facts of the case being clearly 


against him, the advocate decided 
that his best course was to appeal to 
the sympathy of the jury. 

He accordingly painted a harrow- 
ing picture of the life of loneliness 
and misunderstanding which had 
been the lot of the accused, exhorting 
the jury to extend to him that hand 
of forgiveness and_ reconciliation 
which society had hitherto withheld 
After continuing in this strain for 
some time the advocate was pleased 
to observe that his words were hav- 
ing effect; many were clearing their 
throats and feeling for their hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Unfortunately, whilst the mem- 
bers of the jury, responding to the 
tale of affliction, were turning moist 
and sympathetic eyes upon the 
prisoner, their melancholy reflections 
were suddenly dispelled by a burst 
of smothered mirth from the orator 
himself, who had observed, to his 
undoing, that his eloquence was suc- 
ceeding in an unexpected quarter: 
tears of self-commiseration were 
creeping down the cheeks of the 
hardened but gratified sinner in the 
dock ! 


A SIMILAR regard for emotional con- 
tent rather than for logical 
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accuracy was a feature of the 
speeches of a _ nineteenth-century 
Dublin King’s Counsel named Egan, 
who at times rose to heights of 
almost poetic inscrutability. 

On one occasion in court he 
noticed that the jury had been rather 
overwhelmed by the saturnine visage 
of his opponent. To counteract any 
advantage that might have thus 
accrued to the other side, Mr. Egan 
begged the jury “not to be carried 
away by the dark oblivion of a 
brow.” His astonished junior leant 
across to inquire what this meant, 
to which Mr. Egan replied that he 
had not the slightest idea what it 
meant, but that it was quite good 
enough for the jury. 

In the nineteenth 
sonorous periods of 
greatly admired and 
speakers who aspired 


century the 
Burke were 
imitated by 
to something 


Irish Grandees 


more than a bare recital of facts. 

A barrister named Keane aspired 
to something more distinctive. He 
found his inspiration in the manners 
and phraseology of mediaval and 
Tudor days, and one judge was 
interested to find that so unusual an 
expression as “ By my trogs!” was 
part of Mr. Keane’s normal working 
vocabulary. 

Mr. Keane could be alarming 
when he wished. The culprit in a 
wife-beating case was dismayed to 
hear his peccadillo referred to in 
these terms: “ You wretched knave, 
you dreadful knave! Do you not 
think it ungracious and horrible thus 
wantonly to have beset your faithful 
helpmeet; thus wantonly to have 
proved the undoing and the shame 
not only of your miserable self and 
of her, but of your innocent and 
pathetic progeny?” 


BEHIND many of the most resounding titles of Spanish 


Grandees lie Irish names. 


Spain’s Marchioness of the North is an O’Néeill, the 


Marques de Lema is an O’Lawlor, the ducal house of 

Tetuan are O’Donnells from Ulster. The Marques Merry 

del Val (nephew of the illustrious Cardinal) is an 

O’Hoolihan, the principal adviser to the Spanish Foreign 

Office is named Ericey O’Shea, and the great Pedrosos 

_— in Spain are the lineal descendants of the O’Sullivan 
are. 

There are many MacCrohons in Madrid, a distinguished 
Marques O’Reilly, and a professor of Spanish history 
named O’Doherty. 

Among the Spanish O’Farrells is one who has written 
two whole volumes on his famous relations, the O’Farrells 
in Cuba. 

—Rev. DaniEt Lyons, §.J., in The Oregon Jesuit. 
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ANDREW PHELAN 


more one of the most important 

industries in the country. A big 
revival started in 1925 with a Cus- 
toms duty on imports. 

For a century before that there 
had been a decline, because cheap 
mass-produced articles from foreign 
factories were sent by rail to country 
towns where generations of crafts- 
men had established traditions of 
fine workmanship. 

The extent of that disaster was 
indicated by an expert witness at a 
Parliamentary investigation in 1885: 
“Native cabinet-making of superior 
quality has really disappeared, but 
fifty or sixty years ago provincial 
towns had excellent workmen.” 

He had in mind the reputation of 
Cork and Limerick in the making of 
Sheraton furniture. Craftsmen of his 
time included Fletcher of Cork, Egan 
and McCarthy of Killarney, and 
Chaplin of Kilkenny. 


bree dae is now once 


‘THERE were 200 cabinet-makers’ 
shops in Dublin in 1845; and, 
apart from those intimate groups 
where a master craftsman worked 
with about four or five journeymen 
and a couple of boy apprentices, 
there were about 1,500 people— 
sawyers, carvers, turners, tanners, 
upholsterers, stainers or polishers— 
engaged in associated trades. 


URNITURE workers long ago 
were joined in a guild which 
enforced standards of sound 
workmanship. It specified what 
woods might be used. Night 
work was prohibited. It ordered 
that apprentices should serve 
under indentures for seven 
years, organised social activities 
and provided relief for the 
widows and orphans of deceased 
craftsmen. 








there were twenty-four 
shops in Dublin: 
later there were 


In 1770 
cabinet-makers’ 
eighteen years 
seventy-one. 

The cabinet-makers began te 
associate in special areas—Great 
George’s Street and the alleys around 
it, and, later on, Capel Street. Down 
on the quays on the site of the old 
Custom House was a huge store 
known as Mahogany House. It was 
the city’s warehouse for imported 
timber. 

Into Galway came, sometimes as 
ballast, a very dark mahogany taken 
from along the river banks of the 
Spanish Colonial possessions. Such 
wood became furniture made in the 
style famous as Irish Chippendale. 

Unfortunately much of this has 
been sold to America, but in many 
Irish homes there are still tables with 


Condensed from an R.E. broadcast 
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that deep apron fringe and the 
grotesque carved faces made in this 
style about 200 years ago. The wood 
—Spanish or San Domingo maho- 
gany—is very dark in colour and 
indeed sometimes appears black. The 
Carving is in low relief and the back- 
ground often has an incised diamond 
pattern. 


[N designs of about 1735 our crafts- 
men appear to have copied the 
English furniture of the previous 
decade. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Irish Chippendale, there is evidence 
of foreign influence. Many furniture 
craftsmen from Holland settled in 
Ireland in the eighteenth century. 

Native timber was held in high 
regard by craftsmen. Irish walnut 
was once grown much more for its 
value as a furniture wood than for 
its use as a nut bearing tree. 

In inlay work, craftsmen used the 
clean white wood of the holly. Chest- 
nut and laburnum were also popular. 
The one was easy to polish and the 
other easy to veneer. Irish beech was 
considered to be better than English. 
This, of course, was a wood much 
used by our turners in the making 
of chairs. Also, it was used in mak- 
ing parts of the bleaching machinery 
for the linen industry in the north 
and, because it was odourless, it was 
in demand for the making of butter 
firkins for the provision trade of 
Munster. 


Bet in the eighteenth century all 


Irish timbers were very scarce. 


There had been a wholesale use of 
tumber for smelting iron for export 
to England. 

Vast quantities of deals, staves for 
making barrels, and spars for build- 
ing, were being unloaded at Irish 
ports in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Great cargoes came from North 
America and ships sailing westward 
to the St. Lawrence for those cargoes 
took emigrants on the outward 
voyage. 


‘THE turner, who concentrated on 
chair making, had beech for his 
favourite timber. He would build a 
hut in the beech woods where felling 
was in progress and live there, buy- 
ing and working the kinds of trees 
he needed most and paying for them 
as he sold the manufactured goods 
When the furniture industry 
declined, the carving of bog oak 
resisted the arrival of mass pro- 
duction. The timber was found by 
inspecting the bogs early in the 
morning, when the absence of dew 
from a patch of ground often indi- 
cated a deposit. A search would then 
be made by probing the ground with 
long spikes. 
Such timber was immune from 
any tendency to expand or contract 
Bog yew made beautiful tables and 
bog fir beaten into filaments and 
made into a sort of fibrous rope was 
used to support mattresses. The 
weaving of this rope was a trade 
among the poor people near bog 
lands. 


CWT Dd 
N old Galway woman triumphantly announced to her 
neighbours that she had borrowed money enough to pay 


her debts. 





Bolivar’s right-hand man 


Daniel Florencio O’Leary 


LEWIS BERTRAND 


ry xo most Irish folk the only 

O’Leary who had anything much 

to do with the history of the 
American continent was the lady of 
that mame whose cow kicked over a 
lantern and started the great fire of 
Chicago in 1871. However, thousands 
of miles to the south a fighting Irish- 
man of the same name—Daniel 
Florencio O’Leary, the devoted fol- 
lower and principal biographer of 
Simon Bolivar—helped to change the 
map of South America and to free 
millions from Spanish rule. 

This year is the centenary of 
O’Leary’s death, and those nations 
most in his debt—Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Peru, and Bolivia—honour the 
memory of a son of Ireland who 
devoted his life to their freedom. 


ORN in Cork in 1800, he was re- 

lated to Daniel O’Connell. 

While still in his teens, he 
volunteered for service in South 
America. He enlisted as a cornet in 
Wilson’s Red Hussars, and formed 
part of an Irish contingent which 
went to South America to help 
Bolivar. The first ships began to 
arrive in Venezuela in 1818. 

Soon after his arrival the 
Principe with seventeen _ other 
officers and 100 men, O’Leary was 
transferred at his own request to the 
staff of General Anzoategui, “in 


on 


[_LEwis BERTRAND is 

Yorker who has lived in Latin 
America, Portugal, France and 
Spain. 

Attached to the International 
Press Association of Monte- 
video, Uruguay, he is an author 
and historian whose translation 
of the Selective Writings of 
Bolivar provided the English- 
speaking world for the first time 
with the speeches and letters of 
the Spanish-American Liberator. 











order that he might learn Spanish.” 
A short time after this he became 
Simon Bolivar’s first aide-de-camp. 

Bolivar, who had been fighting for 
Venezuelan independence since 1810, 
took an immediate liking to the 
young Irishman. O’Leary, for his 
part, became devoted body and soul 
to his leader, following him through 
fair times and foul, even though by 
so doing he often missed oppor- 
tunities for promotion. 


‘THE 1819 campaign opened with 
Bolivar by-passing the Royalist 

troops by crossing the Andes and 

descending on Colombia. 

The rigours of this march were 
extreme. After defeating Spanish 
troops guarding a pass, the liberators 
began to climb the Paramo, a cold, 
darnp wilderness of fog and slippery 





DANIEL FLORENCIO O’LEARY 


rock, atop the Andes. For four days, 
with clouds swirling about them, the 
army struggled forward under con- 
ditions of extreme cold. All the 
horses and mules died, and soon the 
men were dying too. Many were 
frozen to death. 

When the survivors—covered with 
rags, and some wearing nothing but 
their weapons—stumbled down into 
the plains once more, only 1,200 men 
were left out of the 3,200 who had 
set out. 

Well treated by the populations 
they had come to free, the soldiers 
made so rapid a recovery that four 
days later they were in action against 
the Spaniards. 


REE indecisive encounters took 

place before the major battle of 
Pantano de Vargas (the Swamps of 
Vargas). 

Despite the heavy casualties this 
battle marked the turn of the tide in 
Bolivar’s favour, and led to the foun- 
dation of the Republic of Colombia. 
O’Leary, who had fought bravely 
throughout the campaign, was 
wounded. 

As Bolivar’s secretary, O’Leary 
attended the armistice talks at Santa 
Ana. The armistice was only tem- 
porary. O’Leary was in action again 
in 1821 at Carabobo—Bolivar’s 
greatest victory—and yet again at 
Pichincha. The following year as a 
Lieutenant-Colonel he was with 
Bolivar for his entry into Lima. 
From there he was sent on a mission 
to raise money for arms and men in 
Chile. 


[N 1825 he assisted the Liberator in 
the creation of Bolivia. Then two 
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‘THovucH his name is known 

throughout the Spanish- 
speaking world, most reference 
books in English do not even 
list the name of Daniel Florencio 
O’ Leary. 

Yet without his loyal devotion, 
Simon Bolivar himself would to- 
day remain, in many respects, a 
shadowy figure. One hundred 
years after his death, men of 
many nations honour the loyalty, 
integrity and courage of a great 
Irishman who was ready to die 
that South America might be 
free. 








strokes of bad luck—the failure of 
missions on which he was sent to 
Bogota and Caracas—put him tem- 
porarily out of Bolivar’s favour, 
though not out of his friendship. It 
was in this interval that O’Leary fell 
in love. 

Soledad Soublette was the sister of 
a General and a distant relative of 
Bolivar’s. She was a beautiful girl 
who met the Irishman at one of 
the frequent military balls which 
Bolivar loved to hold. 

The wedding took place in 1829, 
and they had nine children. 

By 1828 O’Leary was again 
receiving special assignment, and in 
1829 went to war again, this time as 
a General. At the battle of El 
Santuario he commanded the forces 
that routed the army of the brilliant 
young General, Jose Maria Cordoba. 
In this battle Cordoba—himself the 
victor of the famous battle of 
Ayacucho—lost his life. 
was 


[X 1830 appointed 


Minister 


O’ Leary 


Plenipotentiary to the 
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United States, but never assumed the 
post. Instead he fought along the 
Venezuelan border, and then accom- 
panied Simon Bolivar to Cartagena 
where, finally, “his face bathed in 
tears”, he saw his leader’s mortal 
remains lowered into a humble grave 
in the cathedral of Santa Marta. 

O’Leary had given twelve years of 
his life in devoted service to Bolivar, 
in peace as in war. He was to devote 
much of the two dozen years left to 
him to safeguard for posterity a mass 
of historical data concerning Bolivar. 
The Memoirs of General O’ Leary— 
written in English but, strangely 
enough, published only in Spanish— 
form a collection of thirty-two com- 
pendious volumes. 

Although in his will Bolivar com- 
manded that at his death his files, 
stored in ten trunks, should be burnt, 
this was not done. Instead O’Leary 
had them removed to the island of 
Jamaica. Today they are preserved in 
the Bolivar House at Caracas. 

O’Leary’s two volume Narrative 
has been praised as one of the most 
accurate accounts of the Liberator’s 
life. 


‘THE remainder of O’Leary’s life was 


devoted to letters, travel, and 
diplomacy. 

In 1831 he spent two years in 
Jamaica (where he wrote his 
Memoirs). By 1833 he was Legation 
Secretary for the Government of 
Gran Colombia (which included 
Venezuela) in Madrid and London. 
In 1837 he was given a special mis- 
sion to the Holy See, which kept him 
in Rome until 1839, when he 
returned to London to negotiate the 


settlement of Gran Colombia’s 
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foreign debts. In 1840 he returned to 
Venezuela, and was active in the 
diplomatic field until his death in 
1854. 

In his will he provided that the 
important documents in his care 
should not be read or published 
before 1860. They were published 
between the years 1879 and 1888 
under the editorship of one of 
O’Leary’s sons, Simon Bolivar 
O’Leary, who had the patronage of 
President Guzman of Venezuela for 
his work. 





Holly Legends 

AN IRISH LEGEND HOLDS THAT THE 
staff carried by St. Joseph on the 

first Christmas night was made from 

a holly branch, and that for this 

reason the tree has been predestined 

an evergreen. 

Another legend says that a holly 
tree was made into the Cross and 
that as punishment it is now a scrub 
tree with thorny leaves and berries 
representing drops of the blood 
of Christ. Still another says that 
holly was used to make the Crown 
of Thorns, and the berries, which 
were yellow, became red from the 
blood of Christ. 

Some say that it was from a holly 
bush that God spoke to Moses in 


the wilderness. 
—Columbia. 


Frequent Feasting 
HOSE WHO BEMOAN THE FACT THAT 
“Christmas comes but once a 
year” should move to Abyssinia: 
the Ethiopian Church celebrates the 
Nativity twelve times a year—on the 
twenty-fourth of each month. 
—The Standard. 





It could happen to you 


Bury It, Old Boy! 


CLAUDE 


was fishing for sea-trout, from 
hen hotel at Waterville, County 

Kerry, run by a charming and 
lively Irishwoman. 

The previous day I had fished all 
day with never a rise. When, towards 
evening, I had suggested Siving it a 
rest, Padraig, my gillie, had said: 
“Flog on, ’twill do no harm.” 

He was dead right—so far as the 
fish were concerned. 


AT night, while surveying the 

empty slabs in the hall which nor- 
mally glistened with a fine array of 
sea-trout and an occasional salmon, 
my hostess promised to find me some 
more productive fishing next day. 

She sent me off with a major to 
fish in the sea off Valentia Island. 

We embarked in a motor-boat run 
by an ex-sergeant-major and his 
crew, a young nephew. We anchored 
not far off the lighthouse in about 
ten fathoms. We were fishing for 
pollack with sand-eel tails. The 
system was to lower the bait to the 
bottom and bring it up to the surface 
in short jerks. My friend hooked a 
very big fish which snagged him 
round a rock, and we caught a few 
pollack up to seven pounds 


THE sunlight danced in the ripples 
with hypnotic effect. Guillemots 


and puffins provided background 


DREDGE 


music with their mewing cries. My 
bait slid to the bottom and I slept. 

I was rudely awakened by my rod 
sharply tapping my ankles. I grabbed 
and struck, but got no immediate 
reaction. Thinking I was hitched up, 
I began to saw and tug with the rod. 
Deliberately, but with great force, 
the line began to move. My rod and 
reel were fairly light, but the line was 
32 lb. breaking strain and the trace 
was a Punjab steel mahseer leader 
from Hardy’s, so I felt confident I 
could deal with a big fish. 

After quarter of an hour’s hard 
work I felt less happy. The sensation 
was rather like trying to bring up a 
grand piano off the sea-bed. The fish 
was evidently a flat one. Each time 
I succeeded in pumping him up 
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20 ft. or so, he got his head down 
and his tail up and firmly wobbled 
down to the bottom again. 


"THE sergeant-major gave a running 

commentary, interspersed with 
advice to me and surmises as to the 
fish’s antecedents. A note of unreality 
crept in when we were joined by a 
friendly seagull, which sat on the 
stern and watched the struggle with 
hard, unwinking eyes. After three- 
quarters of an hour the fish showed 
himself—an enormous halibut 7 ft. 
long. 

With a wild invocation to his 
nephew, the sergeant-major sprang 
into action. Two gaffs swung over 
the side with drill precision. The 
crew heaved the fish into the boat. 
Water poured in over the gunwale, 
which the fish lashed into spray with 
frenzied flappings. 

The sergeant-major seized a wicked- 
looking iron pipe with a mass of lead 
wrapped round it and attacked the 
fish with berserk fury. 


| FELT sure the bottom boards would 
be stove in and anxiously regarded 
the half-mile of sea which separated 
us from the lighthouse. I wondered, 
too, whether the basking shark we 
had seen earlier in the day was as 
harmless as he was reputed. 
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The sergeant-major, however, was 
an expert, accustomed to quieten con- 
gers with one skelp, as he explained. 
The halibut quickly submitted to dis- 
cipline and we landed in triumph. 
The fish weighed 114 lb. on the 
market scales, as recorded in the 
Anglers’ Guide to Ireland—to witness 
if I lie. 

A Spanish trawler captain offered 
me £5 for it, but right then I would 
not have accepted fifty. 


iE major rang up the hotel and 

asked for the lorry to bring in the 
catch, as it was too big for their little 
two-seater. Our hostess laughed him 
to scorn, but was eventually con- 
vinced that it was not a practical 
joke. The fish, on arrival, was put on 
a pole for photographs and was then 
borne in triumphant procession into 
the kitchen. 

The cook, a colleen from the Outer 
Islands, took one affrighted look and 
threw her apron over her head. In 
muffled and tragic tome she de- 
claimed: “I’m lavin’!” 

I, personally, found the fish most 
excellent eating, but three days later 
a dyspeptic old colonel took me aside 
and said: 

“Young man, if ever you catch 
another halibut, for God’s sake bury 
the damn thing!” 
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Sky Signs 
GEESE writing their change of address in the autumn 
sky. . . . Snowflakes dancing to the waltz of the wind. ... 


‘THE only argument to use with a north wind is to put 


on your Overcoat. 


HE symptoms of laziness and fatigue are practically 


identical. 





This immortal dandy and most perplexing character was 
born in Dublin 100 years ago 


The Key 


to the Heart 


of Oscar Wilde 


LIAM BROPHY 


SCAR FINGAL O’FLAHERTIE WILLS 

WILDE was born on October 16, 

1854, at 21 Westland Row, Dub- 
lin. William Wilde, his father, was 
knighted in 1864, and became cele- 
brated as an aurist and oculist, and 
a man of wide intellectual attain- 
ments and narrow, bigoted views. An 
aura of sordid scandals has clung 
persistently to the memory of Sir 
William. 

“I travelled by Holyhead,” re- 
marked an acquaintance to Father 
Healy, the famous wit, “and came 
across the dirtiest night.” Said the 
Curate of Litth Bray: “ That must 
have been Wilde!” 

Among their many activities, Sir 
William and Lady Wilde interested 
themselves in archzology, and 
gathered folk-lore in the West of 
Ireland accompanied by the young, 
impressionable Oscar. 


Oscar's childhood seems to have 

been quiet, scholarly and unspec- 
tacular. At the age of nine he was 
sent to the Portora Royal School 
at Enniskillen from whence, in 1871, 
he went with an exhibition to Trinity 
College, Dublin. Three years later he 
left for Oxford. 


He matriculated at Magdalene 





WILDE wrote, on hearing of his 
mother’s death while he was 
in prison: 

“No one knows how deeply I 
loved and honoured her. Her 
death was terrible to me; but I, 
once a lord of language, have no 
words in which to express my 
anguish and my shame. She and 
my father had bequeathed to me 
a name they had made noble 
and honoured, not merely in 
literature, art, archeology and 
science, but in the public history 
of my own country, in its evolu- 
tion as a nation.” 
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College, where he made the acquain- balanced estimate of that wayward 
tance of the man who was to have poet that has ever appeared, because 
the most profound influence on his it tells so much of his inner life, the 
life—here and hereafter: Sir David pathetic depths of seriousness in 
Hunter Blair, later to become Abbot him, underlying the facile and 
of the Benedictine Abbey of foppish exterior of the Dandy. 
Dunfermline. 

Dom Hunter’ Blair’s account.of WHEN Sir David became a Catholic 
Wilde in Victorian Days is the most in 1875 his friend Oscar was en- 
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‘1k Davip HuNTER BLAIR introduced Wilde to a German ey, 
™ probably Fr. Klug. The deeper discernment of the Jesuit saw 2 
that the soil was as yet too shallow to receive the Word of God. 

“The finger of God has not yet touched him,” he said. “ There 
will come some day, I am convinced, a crisis in his life when he 
will turn to the Ark of Peter as his only refuge.” 

The two friends made a tour of Italy and Rome during the 
Eastertide of 1876. Wilde wrote a series of poems during his stay in 
the Eternal City. They are more tender than thoughtful, but there 
is one in particular singled out by Fr. Klug for its earnestness and 


inherent policy. It is called Miniato: 


See, I have climbed the mountain side 
Up to this holy house of God, 

Where once that Angel-Painter trod 
Who saw the heavens open wide. 


And throned upon the crescent moon 
The Virginal White Queen of Grace,— 
Mary, could I but see thy face 
Death would not come at all too soon. 


O crowned by God with thorns and pain! 
Mother of Christ! O mystic wife! 

My heart was weary of this life 

And over-sad to sing again 


O crowned by God with love and flame ! 
O crowned by Christ the Holy One ! 

O listen ere the searching sun 

Show to the world my sin and shame. 


What makes the poem remarkable, apart from its worth as pure 
poetry, is the fact that it was composed when its author was 
| approaching the height of his fame, and apparently quite happy in 





his cult of wsthetic hedonism. 
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THE KEY TO THE HEART OF OSCAR WILDE 


couraged to reveal his own longing 
for the stability of the Church. He 
recalled that, during his student days 
at Trinity College he often attended 
Catholic services, and had been a 
close friend of the Jesuit Fathers, 
especially the famous Fr. Matthew 
Russell, S.J., who encouraged him in 
his first literary efforts. 

But Sir William was the insuper- 
able obstacle. He imposed a barrier 
of stern bigotry to all Oscar’s 
possible roads towards Rome. “I am 
sure that if I had become a Catholic 
at that time he would have cast me 
off altogether,” the scholar poet con- 
fided, “and that he would do the 
same today. That is why he rejoiced 
at my winning a scholarship at 
Oxford, where I should not be 
exposed to these ‘pernicious’ in- 
fluences.” And at another time he 
confided: “ My moral obliquity was 
largely due to the fact that my father 
would never allow me to become a 
Catholic.” 

Therein lies the clue to Wilde’s 
perplexing character, and one which 
is repeatedly overlooked in the 
countless psychological studies of 
the man. Grace deferred till his 
death-bed had made his heart sick. 
That was the kernel of the matter. 


E next period of Oscar Wilde’s 
life belongs to the columnists and 


calumnists. He dressed in extrava- 
gant clothes, wrote witty plays, 
spoke with dazzling dexterity, and 
endeavoured to shock the British 
Philistines into some awareness of 
the ugly condition of the mercantile 
civilisation they had built around 
themselves. 

He took over the leadership of the 
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aesthetic movement, with its cry of 
“art-for-art’s sake”. He _ visited 
America in 1882 and 1883. The 
Americans were amused but un- 
moved. He returned to Paris and 
then to England on a lecturing tour. 

In 1884 he married Constance 
Mary Lloyd, whose wealth enabled 
them to live in comparative luxury 
in Chelsea, where he stayed till his 
downfall in 1895. His literary fame 
did not bring him sufficient income 
to live to the level he might have 
desired, for, as he said, “ Poets are 
born and not paid!” 

While he was writing such classics 
of the theatre as Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, An Ideal Husband, A Woman 
of No Importance, and The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest, as well as 
some delightful tales for children, he 
was deriving his steadiest income 
from hack journalism and the editing 


of a woman’s magazine. 
‘THE crisis, through which Wilde 
was to discover the saving 
Cross, came in 1895, when he lost a 
libel action he brought against the 
Marquis of Queensberry and was 
himself arrested on another charge. 
He was released on bail, tacitly 
to afford him an opportunity to leave 
the country till the scandal should 
subside. But he chose to await re- 
trial, when he was convicted, and 
sentenced to two vears with hard 
labour. During his term in prison he 
wrote a series of letters, telling of 
the purgation which disaster had 
effected in his soul, and of his 
discovery of the fact that “ the secret 
of life is suffering,” and that “ pros- 
perity, pleasure and success may be 
rough of grain and common of fibre, 
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but sorrow is the most sensitive of 
al) created things.” 

This series was published after 
his death under the heading De 
Profundis, and forms one of the most 
absorbing of all jail journals, in that 
passages of it seem traced by the 
very finger of God. 

Wilde was released on May 19, 
1897, crossed to Dieppe, and settled 
at Berneval under the assumed name 
of Sebastian Melmoth. 


His character had undergone a 

transformation. He became much 
more serene and simple, in contrast 
to the agitation and artificialities of 
his Dandy days. He attended Mass 
and asked the local Curé to pray for 
him. 

The only literary work he com- 
posed in this last period of his life, 
the only one, according to some, 
likely to become an enduring classic, 
was The Ballad of Reading Gaol. 


[N the spring of 1900 he made a 


pilgrimage to Rome, and was 
blessed by Pope Leo XIII. When he 
returned to Paris he led a quiet life 
among the cafés, where he continued 
to squander the coins of his sparkling 
conversation. 

Towards the end of the year the 
symptoms of meningitis made them- 
selves all too evident. On November 
29, his close friend, Robert Rose, 
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brought a priest—the Irish Pas- 
sionist, Fr. Cuthbert Dunne—to 
him at his request in order that he 
might be received into the Church. 

Wilde was baptised, and received 
Extreme Unction while he was still 
quite conscious. 

Fr. Osmond Cooke, 
the English Passionists in Paris, 
conveyed the good tidings to the 
Abbot Hunter Blair, who was over- 
yoyed that God’s mercy had at last 
overtaken his friend before it was 
too late. 


Superior of 


Wilde was buried at Bagneux on 

December 3, 1900. In July, 1909, 
his remains were removed to the 
Pere la Chaise cemetery in Paris 
where a large monument, executed 
by Epstein, marks his resting place. 

Carved on the face of the block 
are :— 


And alien tears will fill for him 
Pity’s long broken urn; 
For his mourners will be outcast 
men, 
And outcasts always mourn. 


There, with a Rosary beads about 
his neck, and a picture of St. Francis 
of Assisi—who had also been some- 
what of a dandy in his day—laid on 
his breast, Oscar Wilde awaits the 
great Trial to which all men, the 
judges and the judged alike, must 
come. 


WZ 


TART arranging to have pleasant memories for your old 


age when you are young. 


ova 


EARN from the mistakes of others: you won’t live long 
enough to make them all yourself. 





The Passing Show 





TV is Eighty Years Old! 


NN© ONE PERSON CAN BE CREDITED 
with inventing television, but an 
Irishman started it all. 

General Electric scientists in New 
York say the television idea probably 
began in 1873 when an Irish tele- 
grapher named May discovered that 
selenium, an element similar to 
sulphur, conducts electricity when 
light shines on it. 

Seven years later Ayrton and Perry, 
in England, and Carey, in the United 
States, proposed the scheme of tele- 
vision. 

The scene to be televised was 
picked up on a bank of selenium cells 
on which a lens formed an image, as 
in a camera. This did not work too 
well because selenium does not re- 
spond quickly to light changes. 

Later the photo-electric cell or 
phototube was developed through the 
labours of several scientists. Tele- 
vision then began to make real head- 
way. 

—Evening Press. 


Blood and History 


[JF YOUR NAME IS_ O’FLAHERTY, 

O’Donnell or O’Sullivan, there is 
almost certainly an “O” to your 
blood group as well. 

If, on the other hand, you are a 
Fitzmaurice, a Bourke or a Butler, 
the chances are that your blood be- 
longs to the “A” group. 

Expanding upon this interesting 
fact, Dublin laboratory workers have 
uncovered a new field for investiga- 
tion in the occurrence of the various 





Good Fortune’s Numeral? 


‘THIRTEEN is nowadays regarded 

as unlucky, but it was not 
always so. In fact it is only since 
the time of the Protestant Refor- 
mation that the number has been 
frowned upon. 

In the olden days the model in 
men’s minds was Our Divine 
Lord and the twelve Apostles, 
and this number of thirteen was 
copied in all kinds of ways. 
Hospitals were often built and 
endowed for thirteen poor men 
or thirteen poor women. Reli- 
gious communities were often 
formed of a Superior and twelve 
subordinates. A “ baker’s dozen” 
consisted of thirteen loaves. 

But an interesting, and in some 
ways an amazing survival of thir- 
teen being regarded as a lucky 
number is to be found in the 
common practice of putting a 
hen to sit on thirteen eggs. 

—ReEv. JAMES O’ByYRNE in 
Catholic Life, Limerick. 











blood groups throughout this country. 
Their microscopes are peering down 
the centuries into the remote origins 
of our people. 

For, whereas Group “A” is the 
predominant Continental blood group, 
the “Os are the people most com- 
monly found on the outer fringes of 
Europe—in Scotland and Iceland, for 
instance, as well as in Ireland. 
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It is a scientific confirmation of 
history, for the modern Irish are part 
of that great Continental population 
which, in the dim beginnings of 
history, was pushed outwardly by 
new races into the lands they inhabit 
today. 

—Sunday Independent. 


Cruising Medico 


AM MEDICAL OFFICER IN CHARGE OF 

a travelling clinic aboard the motor- 
yacht Lady Anderson at Placentia, 
one of the largest bays in Newfound- 
land. 

The bay contains about a dozen 
inhabited islands. Three cottage hos- 
pitals are situated along the coast. 
Each serves a population of 12,000 
to 15,000 people. 

The Lady Anderson visits the 
thirty odd communities on the islands 
and in isolated mainland settlements. 

It is unique in that it is the only 
boat which has a permanent medical 
officer aboard and patrols in this 
manner. 

—C. McCann, M.B., in the Journal 
of the Irish Medical Association. 
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U.S. Want Thanks 


AMERICANS ARE HURT AND ANGRY, 
like a chicken with its head cut 
off, at European ingratitude. 

Few people have received so much 
assistance with such ill manners as 
the countries of Western Europe. 

I can tell you that the Americans 
might be moved to do something very 
silly as a result. 

—PROFESSOR DENIS BROGAN. 


War Songs 

WO TOWNS LINKED BY HISTORY, 

Stalybridge, Cheshire, birthplace 
of Tipperary, and Armentiéres, 
famous for its mademoiselle, have let 
the years go by without getting to 
know each other. 

But soon there will be Cheshire 
accents in Armentiéres and French 
ones in Stalybridge. 

Investigations are being carried out 
with the idea of forging a cultural 
and social link prompted by the kin- 
ship of having given the world the 
two great marching songs. 

—MICHAEL KELLY in the Daily 
Mail. 


lene’ 
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Home Cooking 


ost of the time formerly spent watching the pot boil is 
now used up looking for the tin-opener. 


ANY fat man has a shape like the figure ate. 


SOMETIMES butcher-shop customers complain of the long 
wait and sometimes of the short weight. 


F the saucers at home match the cups, either you are 
prosperous or mother does the washing-up 


HE maid was asked by her mistress why she broke the 
dish. “ Well, it was like this,” she said. “I threw down 
the cloth in a temper, and it was in the other hand.” 





Through all the hazards ef Irish history the St. Lawrence 
* family preserved their property 


700 Years in the Life 
of a Family 





FYNHE story of Howth Castle and 

[Tits feudal lords begins in 1177, 
Tristram, friend 
and companion of Sir John de 
Courcy, “stalworthy and knightly 
did use himself” to establish an in- 
vasion beach-head on the north side 
of the Howth peninsula. 

Almeric was by nature a warrior. 
Sometimes with de Courcy, some- 
times without him, Almeric fought 
battle after battle through the north 
and west of Ireland. The Book of 
Howth — a quaint coliection of 
legends and of history, compiled in 
the 16th century—relates that he met 
his end in Connaught, when, with 
only “thirty horse and 200 foot,” he 
encountered “King O’Connor with 
20,000 men.” 

The Book states with romantic 
exaggeration that de Courcy had 
promised to reward his friend by 
giving him half the conquests they 
should make together. The fact is 
that the peninsula of Howth, where 
he won their first victory, became the 
patrimony of Almeric’s descendants. 

To Almeric succeeded Nicholas, 
and to Nicholas another Almeric, the 
latter being the first to bear the name 
St. Lawrence. 


when Almeric 





‘OMMANDER GAISFORD ST. LAw- 

RENCE brought in Sir Edwin 
Lutyens to design the west 
tower in which is the modern 
library. 

Sir Edwin was also respon- 
sible for the beautiful loggia 
which connects the Sidney Hall 
with the lawn, and for the 
severely beautiful chapel in the 
south-east tower of the fore- 
court, 

Into the twentieth century 
Commander Gaisford St. Law- 
rence and his son, Mr. Thomas 
St. Lawrence, the present owner, 
have carried the tradition of cul- 
tured elegance by completing 
the castle, and by laying out the 
beautiful “ Sidney Garden” be- 
yond the west or Lutyens 
Tower. 











iz fact that, alone of the Nor- 

man invaders, the St. Lawrences 
have preserved intact their original 
property through all the hazards of 
Anglo-Irish history, is indeed re- 
markable. Even more interesting is 
“the way they did it”. 

Securely based on their rocky 
promontory, and cut off by the whole 
area of the Pale from contact with 


Condensed from Ireland of the Welcomes 
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the native Irish, the St. Lawrences 
were consistently loyal to their home- 
land. Their loyalty, however, was 
strangely impersonal in that they 
supported the Government, regard- 
less of the individuals or the parties 
that exercised it. In these circum- 
stances it is not surprising to find the 
Lords of Howth holding positions 
of high dignity and great respon- 
sibility in the Anglo-Irish executive 
of the Pale. 

In medieval times, Howth was the 
principal port of Dublin. To it and 
from it travelled nearly all those who 
came from England on business for 
the Crown. In this way Nicholas, the 
twelfth Baron, must have come in 
contact with Richard II on the occa- 
sion of his visit to Ireland. He later 
transferred his allegiance to Henry 
IV, and obtained many favours irom 
Henry’s son, Prince Thomas of Lan- 
caster, when the latter was Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. 


when Richard, Duke 
newly-appointed Lord 


[’ 1449, 
of York, 
Deputy, accompanied by his wife, 


“the Rose of Raby”, landed at 
Howth, they received a royal wel- 
come from Christopher, the four- 
teenth Baron. His services did not 
go unrewarded. 

In 1487 Edward IV, Duke 
Richard’s son, granted a_ licence 
enabling Christopher’s son Robert 
to marry Joan, daughter of the Duke 
of Somerset and great-great-grand- 
daughter of John of Gaunt, thus 
uniting the family of St. Lawrence 
with the blood-royal of England. 
Five years later, Robert was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. In 1509, 
Henry VII conferred the same high 
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Nicholas. 
years the 


office on Robert’s son, 

Thus twice in thirty 
Great Seal came to Howth. 

The most colourful of the Lords of 
Howth was Christopher, who lived 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Owing to defective eyesight, he was 
known as “the Blind Earl ”. 

It was said of him that “ with the 
exception of the Archbishop of 
Dublin—Adam Loftus—he was the 
first im power and name in the 
County of Dublin ”. 


N one occasion he headed a depu- 

tation to the Queen, who scorn- 
fully inquired: “Can my Lord of 
Howth speak the English tongue?” 
Five months “ close confinement” in 
Dublin Castle followed on a row with 
Lord Deputy Sidney. 

Prisoners in those days had to pay 
for their keep. The Book of Howth 
records “ for his confinement 4os.; his 
diet for twenty-eight days, £14 13s. 
which, however, by composition at 
22d. per diem, was reduced to 
£12 12s. sterling ”. 

The swift changes and counter- 
changes in the political scene of the 
17th century tested severely the 
adroitness of the Anglo-Irish Lords. 

The Commonwealth Authorities 
could find no fault with the Lord of 
Howth in their time, and the Par- 
liament of James II and that of 
William III were in agreement as to 
the conduct of his son _ being 
irreproachable. 


E 18th century dawned more 
peacefully, and with peace came 
elegance and comfort. In 1723 Sir 
William St. Lawrence, twenty-sixth 
Baron, married Lucy, daughter of 
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Lieutenant-General Gorges. At the 
time of her marriage Lucy was only 
seventeen years old, and she must 
have been a lady of great charm and 
wit, for she captivated even the 
rugged Dean Swift. 

The great portrait of Swift, by 
Francis Bindon, which now hangs in 
the dining-room, is an enduring proof 
of his friendship with Lady Howth. 
The Dean is standing, with a copy of 
The Drapier’s Letters in his hand. 
Above, Hibernia appears crowning 
him, while at his feet lies Wood, 
grasping a packet, labelled “ Wood’s 
Patent”, out of which pours a quan- 
tity of debased coins. 

When Sir William died in March, 
1748, Thomas, his heir, was only 
eighteen years of age and still a 
student at Trinity College, Dublin. 
Possessed of remarkable abilities, the 
twenty-seventh Lord Howth soon 
won for himself a prominent place in 
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the political world. On the death of 
the Lord Chancellor im 1767, he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners 
of the Great Seal. A few months later 
he was created Viscount St. Law- 
rence and first Earl of Howth and 
became a member of the Privy 
Council. 

When Sir William, fourth Earl and 
thirtieth Baron of Howth, died in 
1909, a title held for thirty genera- 
tions lapsed. For the first time in 
800 years, there was no heir in the 
male line. 

In 1859 Sir William’s eldest sister 
had married Thomas Gaisford, of 
Offington, Sussex, and to her son, 
Commander Julian Gaisford, R.N., 
he willed his home and lands. Com- 
mander Gaisford, who assumed by 
royal licence the name of St. Law- 
rence, died in 1932. His son, Mr. 
Thomas St. Lawrence, is the present 
owner of Howth Castle. 
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Nature’s Food 


HE best buds for chewing are lime, elm and blackcurrant. 
Beech buds make a pleasant quid, but they are somewhat 
wad-like. If thirsty and in desperate straits, gnaw a piece 


from a crab apple tree. 


I also recommend furze flowers, primroses (which, after 


all, were used in salads in spacious days), ground ivy 
flowers, woodbine (flowers, leaves and shoots), the leaves 
of yarrow, wood sorrel, common-sorrel, lady’s smock 
(which, indeed, is a good cress), and almost any part of 
dandelions. 
If you like something with more kick, try fragments of 
tansy, quick and cautious nibbles of junipers and some of 
“the cupressus tribe, and microscopic portions of cow- 
parsnip seeds. 
—S.R. in the Irish Press. 





A man with 10,000 tunes in his head who travelled 


A Million Miles in 
Search of Stories 


MYLES MacSWEENEY 


REY-EYED, thirty-five-year-old 

y Séamus Ennis, who stands a 

slim 6 ft. 2 in. in his Aran-knit 
socks and weighs fourteen stone, is 
The Man With Ten Thousand 
Tunes in his Head. 

Collecting folk-music has been his 
paid profession every day and night 
for the past twelve years. 

“ Folk-music was in the blood,” 
he says. “My grandfather was a 
champion fiddler. My father started 
the first pipe band in Ireland—the 
Naul Pipers—and he’s still at it at 
sixty-nine. Fifty years ago he and his 
father played the war pipes at the 
first Irish Music Congress in the 
Queen’s Hall, London.” 


S£amus comes of a family that lived 


» 


for four generations in Finglas, 
County Dublin. As a boy he learnt 
to sing the hundreds of folk-songs in 
his father’s repertoire, learnt to play 
Irish dances on the pipes, the fiddle, 
the flute and—the tin whistle. 

He still tin-whistles. “There’s a 
thing about it,” he says. 

Luckily for him, he failed in his 
Civil Service entrance and instead 
got a job with Colm O’Loughlin, the 
publisher-folklorist, writing out the 
tunes and words of countless Irish 





IS worst experience happened 

in his Radio Eireann days. 
Early one winter he returned to 
Dublin from the West. 

Dog-tired after a week of all- 
night recording sessions; - he 
scanned an evening paper to find 
that he was due on the air 
within fifteen minutes in a pro- 
gramme he had still to edit and 
script! His hitherto perfect 
sense of time had slipped twenty- 
four whole hours. 

Worse was to follow; for at 
the broadcasting studio in the 
G.P.O. he discovered his disc- 
cabinet locked and no key to be 
found. Only open cupboard in 
his room contained pipes and 
an old disused fiddle. And then 
—a brain-wave, as the clock 
showed only five minutes to go. 

For thirty gruelling minutes 
Séamus “ presented” himself in 
the various réles of singer, story- 
teller, fiddler and piper—all solo, 
all as if recorded “ somewhere in 
the West”. 

“Talk about a one-man 
band!” he reflects with a glint 
of grey-green eyes. “ And no one 
spotted it till I told them.” 











Claisceadal facsimile, in Séamus’s 
own handwriting, and which are still 


folk-songs which were reproduced in on sale. 


Condensed from 


the Empire News 





A MILLION 


Then the war and a grave paper- 
shortage. The ever-kindly Colm, 
faced with a drastic cut in staff, put 
the twenty-two-year-old Séamus in 
touch with the Irish Folklore Com- 
mission. 

There was a job going—for a 
travelling collector of folk-songs and 
folk-tales: territory—all Ireland. 

Séamus applied, was appointed, 
and started off for Galway—on his 
bike. Three days later he had posted 
back his first folk-song from the lips 
of a “native singer.” Today his 
repertoire nears its ten-thousandth. 
“And there are thousands more to 
come,” he says. 


FTER five years as “official col- 

lector” for the I.F.C., Séamus 
transferred to Radio Eireann to run 
their Outside Broadcasts department. 
That was in 1947. 

Five years later (after making a 
big name for himself in Irish broad- 
casting) he transferred again—this 


Making Sure 


MILES IN SEARCH OF STORIES 
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time to the B.B.C., whose Recorded 
Programmes chief was Donegal-born 
Brian George. His territory now 
extends to England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

Recently he returned to the West, 
hunting up his old friends the tradi- 
tional fiddlers, singers, pipers and 
story-tellers for the B.B.C. Some of 
the material he collected you'll be 
hearing in his popular Sunday-morn- 
ing programme on the Home Ser- 
vice: As I Roved Out. 


“ POLK-MusIcC,” says Séamus, “ is 

disappearing like snow off a ditch, 
though there’ll be some stick on the 
bushes for quite a while. Even so, 
our job is a race against time.” 

Somewhere between Dublin and 
Galway, Séamus glanced at his 
mileometer, drew into the roadside 
and began calculating with pencil- 
stub. He figured he’d just done his 
millionth mile on the road in search 
of folk-music and folk-tales. 


MAN was presented with an account which he had good 
reason to believe had already been paid. 
“Haven’t I paid the account?” he asked the boy who 


brought it to him. 
“TI don’t know, sir,’ 


, 


“No, sir.” 


“How do you know that?” 


“TI heard him say so.” 


was the reply. 
“Does your master know?” 


“And after that he had the impudence to send you to 


see if I knew, eh?” 


“Well, you see, sir, it’s like this. The boss don’t know, 
I don’t know and you don’t know. So the boss says if you 
Pay it again we shal! all know.” 
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Minced Meat for the ; 


Swallow 


REARED a young swallow which 

had apparently fallen from its 

nest and been found in the road- 
way by a Dublin messenger boy. 

After a vain effort to feed my fos- 
terling with yoke of egg, administered 
through a fountain-pen filler, I re- 
sorted to fresh raw beef, cut as fine 
as thread with scissors. The business 
remained troublesome to the end, 
since the bird, though obviously en- 
joying its food and thriving on it to 
a marked degree, never once co- 
operated to the extent of opening its 
beak. 

Occasionally it made a puzzled 
effort to gobble my finger as 
though imagining that, like a parent’s 
beak, this could somehow produce 
food when thrust down its throat. 


AT every meal-time I had to open 

its closed beak with my finger- 
nail, then hold the beak open with the 
fingers of my left hand while with 
my right I dropped tiny pinches of 
minced meat into its throat, well past 
its tongue. 


If I didn’t put the meat in far 
enough, the tongue shot it out again 
as though involuntarily. 

The bird awaited its meals with 
pleasure, though not liking handling 
otherwise—once when I had to clean 


its tail, it struck me very angrily with 
its beak. But at meal-times it would 
cower with closed eyes when I 
approached to feed it, and passively 
permit its beak to be opened and its 
meals to be administered; and at the 
end of each meal swallowed a tiny 
amount of water from my wetted 
finger, held over its beak-tip. 

It showed aversion to its food only 
on a Sunday evening, when appar- 
ently the minced beef wasn’t fresh 
enough for its liking. 


| FED it four times a day for almost a 
Yortnight—after which time it had 
learned to fly: when I got it it was 
partly fledged, but could do no more 
than flutter on the ground—and its 
meals were increased with its greater 
appetite from about half a heaped 
saltspoonful on the first occasion to 
about three-quarters of a teaspoonful 
on the day I released it. 

This I did in the Dublin Zoo 
grounds, where the keeper of the 
aviary was surprised both at my hav- 
ing succeeded in rearing the bird 
and at its extreme robustness. 

It was so well covered with flesh 
that one could hardly feel its breast- 
bone! 

—Mary Frances McHuGu in the 

Sunday Times 


Cwnrsd 
F your wife is pretty, do not tell her so. She knows it 
already. Tell her she is clever. 
If your wife is plain, tell her that she is pretty. Then 


she will think: “I have 


married a man with an artist’s 


soul,” and she will love you for ever. 





The 12 Days of Christmas 





HRISTMAS for the Aran Islander 
means twelve full days of fes- 
tivity. 

About a fortnight before Decem- 
ber 25 there is a stop to the potato- 
digging and seaweed-collecting. After 
a few days of this lull starts one of 
the most important preparations: the 
cleaning up of the “ street”. 

Now this word has not the same 
meaning at all in Aran that it has 
in Dublin; in Aran, it means the 
space in front of the house, which 
would correspond to the city- 
dweller’s front garden. 


The Aran “ street ” may consist of 


a grass plot bordered with flowers 
or it may be just the original rocky 
crag upon which the house was built, 
with no attempt at reclamation. 


It is invariably divided in two by 
a gravel path marked out by large 
round or oval stones from the inner 
seashore, and it is resurfaced for 
Christmas. 


* 


ERE are four nights in which 

candles are shown in windows 
—Christmas Eve, Christmas Night, 
New Year’s Eve (Little Christmas) 
and the Twelfth Night. 

When all the preparations are com- 
plete, when the “street” is nicely 
gravelled, and the little house gleams 
like snow, and when Christmas 
lights burn in each little window in 
the village the mothers will take 
their children out and show them 
the lights. 

—DOMHNALI. O FLANAGAIN in the 

Irish Press. 
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THE people of Aran do not 

adhere to the _ traditional 
Christmas fare of turkey and 
plum pudding, but they do be- 
lieve in prodigious quantities of 
currants and raisins. 

If anyone were caught eating 
plain bread it would be con- 
strued as a sign of extreme 
poverty. 

I remember one time having 
to put up for a few days in one 
of the houses in the village dur- 
ing Christmas and having to eat 
rich home-made fruit-cake with 
bacon and eggs for my break- 
fast. 











Adam the Tailor 
[N Sketches of Old Dublin, Ada 
Peters writes of Christmas Week 
in Dublin in 1458. Every day of that 
week a play was enacted by mem- 
bers of city guilds at Hoggen’s Green, 
today known as College Green. 
“Here,” writes Miss Peters, “a fine 
stage was erected, and the large open 
space was filled by spectators. 
“The plays selected by the dif- 
ferent trades had a bearing on their 
occupation. The tailors acted the 
part of Adam and Eve, though how 
they displayed their sartorial skill it 
is hard to imagine. The shoemakers 
told the story of their patron saint, 
St. Crispin, and his brother, Cris- 
pianus. The vintners gave a repre- 
sentation of Bacchus, and the car- 
penters naturally selected the sacred 
narrative of Joseph and Mary. The 
bakers gave a comedy, in which 
Ceres, the goddess of corn, appeared, 





THE 


and the smiths represented Vulcan 
in all his strength and power. 
“The Christmas plays did not end 
here, for the Prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem, of the Blessed Trinity, 
and All Hallows ordered two plays 
of a more serious character to be 
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acted, one showing the Passion of 
Our Lord and the other the deaths 
suffered by His Apostles.” 


Golden Gift 

[FDPAN Swirt gave a Christmas 
present to a blind playwright 

called Michael Clancy in 1737. 

Clancy had written a play, The 
Sharper. He asked various friends of 
Swift’s to ask for the Dean’s patron- 
age. None of them dared to approach 
the old man, but one of the Grattans 
laid a copy of the play on Swift's 
table, knowing that sooner or later 
he would pick it up and read it. The 
plan worked, and on Christmas Day, 
1737, Swift wrote a gracious letter 
to the author, sending him with it 
a packet of small pieces of gold, 
totalling £5. 

“I send you,” wrote Swift, “a 
small present of such gold as will not 
give you trouble to change; for I 
much pity your loss of sight, which 
if it pleased God to let you enjoy, 
your other talents might have been 
your honest support.” 

—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Before Dickens 


T is not true that the domestic 
Christmas developed as a result of 
the writings of Charles Dickens. The 
Feast of the Nativity had been a 
domestic, as well as a religious, occa- 
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Adeste Fidelis 

F Portuguese origin, the 

Adeste Fidelis was sung for 
the first time in these islands by 
the Dominican nuns of Channel 
Row, Dublin, at Christmas in 
1784. Channel Row is now 
North Brunswick Street. 

The oldest extant transcript of 
the music of Adeste Fidelis is in 
the museum of Clongowes Wood 
College. 

—Sligo Champion. 











sion of importance in Ireland long 
previous to the Penal Age. 
—Limerick Leader. 


Turkeys for Ten Shillings 


(CHRISTMAS in Dublin 100 years 

ago. We note that the 
Mechanics’ Institute (later the Abbey 
Theatre) is advertising its coming 
“Annual Grand Fancy and Dress 
Ball” in the Rotunda. 

One white ticket, 6/-, admitting a 
single gentleman; if accompanied by 
a lady, one pink ticket, 9/-; two 
ladies with escort, a yellow ticket, 
10/6. Waltz and quadrille bands in 
attendance. 

Turkeys are appearing on the 
market, going as high as 10/- each. 
Crammed fowl and geese sell at 
prices from 3/4 to 8/6 the pair. 
Finest black tea, yet to become the 
average man’s drink, may be had at 
5/4 per lb., and the best green tea, 
Gunpowder brand, at 8/-. 

Drinks: Old whiskey, 8/8 per 
gallon; crusted port, 30/- to 36/- per 
dozen bottles, and brandy, 34/- per 
gallon. —Liberty. 


Crt > 
A CYNIC looks down on those above him. 





Michelangelo said you should be able to roll a good statue 
downhill without having the arms and legs break off. You 
can say the same of the poetry of fames Stephens 


Poet with an Angel’s 


Voice 
RANDALL JARRELL 


T is a real pleasure to read again the furze to stand staringly, dream- 
| the poems of James Stephens. ingly 

What a rich variety is there! 
Poems of eloquent and elevated In the deeper 
speech, of pure and extreme emotion Sunniness ; 
—some of them like amusingly In the place 
faithful Blake imitations, one or two Where nothing stirs ; 
like Blake; poems in which a child Quietly 
or an angel speaks easily enough for In quietness ; 
children and hard enough for grown- In the quiet 
ups; poems in which some old Irish Of the furze 
poet bewails the poet’s lot, in words They stand a while ; 


that will make poets smile forcedly They dream ; 

and anti-poets give a little laugh of They lie ; 

contrition; and some live, talking, They stare 
disrespectable poems, straight off the Upon the roving sky. 
street, that are just right to appeal to 


‘ 


those “ sensible people ” about whom If you approach 
Stephens says: They run away ! 
Shops, sermons and marriage, and They will stare, 
dear and cheap, And stamp, 
These make sensible people weep. And bound, 
With a sudden angry sound, 
Some of the poems are about the To the sunny 
persistences of our lives, the dark Quietude ; 
permanent sea, and others are about To crouch again 
the bright, equally permanent spray. Where nothing stirs, 
Stephens’ masterpiece, I think, is In the quiet 
The Goat-Paths. Of the furze: 
The goats who stray day after day, To crouch them down again, 
in “quiet Sunniness in sunny And brood, 
Quietness” along their crooked paths; In the sunny 
who go far back into the centre of Solitude. 


Condensed from the New York Times Book Review 











The Tanner Way to Fame ~~ 


AMES STEPHENS was an unobtrusive man. The most lyrical 
poet of them all when it came to lyricism, Yeats not 
excepted. But Stephens’ flights were short and few. 

I once asked James Stephens if he were ever sacked. 
“No,” he said, “but I once sacked myself. A firm of 
attorneys were paying me the enormous sum of 12/6 a 
week and a partner of the firm announced: ‘Owing to our 
policy of retrenchments . . . it will be necessary to reduce 
your salary to 10/-.’” Stephens’ answer was to take his hat 
and walk out. 

He was by far the best scrivener and stenographer any 
firm ever had. He could do, and he often had to do, the 
work of three men. And after his gruelling day, he could 
write a lyric with the best; or compose The Crock of Gold, 
a best-seller of world acclaim. 

That short story of Stephens’, Hunger, is largely his own 
experience. Poverty ground the little man all through youth, 
but Poverty never got him down nor suffering: either. 

Lord Gray, a judge of character, wrote: “ James Stephens 
is quite young, about twenty-seven, married. . . . He was 
hungry for weeks as a boy, slept in the parks, fought with 
the swans for a piece of bread. 

“ He lived on the kindness of people who liked the queer 
little fellow, and yet he has grown up with the most inde- 
pendent spirit. Nobody can get a whimper out of him... . 
He is small in stature but quite big inside, large and 
roomy.” 

—OLIVER ST. JOHN GoGartTy in It Isn’t This Time 
of Year at All! 


— pee, Ce, _- 





I would think 
Until I found 
Something 

I can never find 
—Something 
Lying 


These are real goats moving up a 
real hill, but are also the thoughts 
and feelings that move along the 
crooked paths of our own being. 


READERS are made to wish for a way 


to the still centre of the mind, 
the stillness above or below it, by 
the poet’s wishing that he might be 
as free as the animals to wander back 
into the “airy quietness”, the place 
where nothing stirs, and the readers’ 


with 
the 


wish and the poet’s 
magical conclusiveness 
poem says that then 


merge, 
when 


On the ground, 
In the bottom 
Of my mind. 


Here something very hard to say 
has been said so easily that—although 
it ig the embodiment of our own 
longing imperfection—it has for us a 
look of perfect grace. 





POET WITH AN 


SEVERAL of Stephens’ most delight- 
ful pieces are adaptations of, or 
poems after the manner of, older 
Irish poems. 
In Skim-Milk, a poet says that if 
he does not “ publish all the tale” of 
his grief, it is only 


. . . because my gloom gets some 
respite. 
By just a small bewailing. 


Then he tells how 


. into the forest day by day I go, 

And trot beneath a load of wood 
that high! 

Which raises upon my poor old 
back a row 

Of raw red blisters till I cry— 
Alack, 

The rider that rides me will break 
my back! 


But best of all is his eloquent 


Once I had books, 
beyond compare, 

And now no book at all is left to 
me ; 

Now I am spied and peeped on 
everywhere ; 

And this old head, stuffed with 
latinity, 

Rich with the poet’s store of grave 
and gay, 

Will not get me skim-milk for half 
a day. 


each book 


YFATs or Graves could feel pleased 

with those last three lines; and 
there is no poet who would need to 
feel ashamed of Egan O Rahilly. 


Someone, Michelangelo I think, 
said that you should be able to roll a 
good statue downhill without having 
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the arms and legs break off; this 
poem could be rolled downhill, and 
hammered red-hot, and dropped in 
cold water, and nothing would hap- 
pen except that the hammer would 
break and the water boil away: 


Here in a distant place I hold my 
tongue ; 
I am O Rahilly! 


When I was young 

Who now am young no more 

I did not eat things picked up from 
the shore: 

The periwinkle and the tough dog- 

fish 

even-tide 

dish ! 


Al have got into my 


The great, where are they now! 
the great had said— 

This is not seemly! Bring to him 
instead 

That which serves his and serves 
our dignity— 

And that was done, 

I am O Rahilly ! 

Here in a distant place he holds 
his tongue 

Who once said all his say, when 
he was young! 


STEPHENS is such a human and 

appealing poet that one rather 
winks at his faults, which are obvious 
enough and extensive enough, Heaven 
knows. 

At his best he could differentiate 
one poem from another, give it a 
movement and organisation all its 
own and sound as if he meant it. If 
we judge strictly we may decide that 
Stephens’ lifetime of writing poetry 
resulted in four or five good—really 





80 
good—poems and a dozen or two 
dozen which are attractive or pleasant 


or unusually well put. 
Does that seem a poor reward? 
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It wouldn’t have seemed so to 
Stephens, who knew well what it 
means to “strictly meditate the 
thankless Muse ”. 


“We'd prefer not to say anything about Partition.” 
—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 





Sports Stadium 


Dublin’s Bowmen Will 
Challenge Golfers! 


‘THE OLDEST SPORT IN THE WORLD IS 

getting a new lease of life in 
Ireland. Dublin archery enthusiasts 
are reviving the bow-and-arrow 
game. They are even planning a seal 
hunt! 

Behind the drive is the Dublin 
Society of Bowmen—which has some 
women in its ranks, too. 

Secretary Victor Levey, twenty- 
four-year-old company manager, says 
that archery is not a costly sport: 
“Initial equipment need not cost 
more than about £4 for bow, arrows 
and armguard. Finer bows cost any- 
thing up to £14.” 

Arrows, precision made, cost about 
4/- each. 

The bowmen plan a big extension 
of activity, including a request to golf 
clubs for competitions between 
archers and golfers, in which the 
golfers do the usual of trying to 
“ get down” and the archer tries, in 
as little shots as possible, to get an 
arrow in a 4-inch disc on a pole on 
the green. . 

—JIM FLANAGAN in the Evening 
Press. 


At the Wicket 
Foor JaMEs JOYCE CRICKET WAS 
“the game”. He saw it played 
when a schoolboy at Clongowes 
Wood, and one of the main charac- 
ters of Finnegans Wake is named 
Hosty after a boy-cricketer whom he 
had admired there. 
He occasionally uses images drawn 
from cricket as when a laugh 
“hopped out of his wooly’s throat 


, 


like a ball lifted over the head of a 
deep field”. It may be noticed that 
the name of Woolley is hidden—for 
some reason—in the passage. 

Joyce uses the same trick of 
hidden names in a page-long passage 
describing a sport which is emphati- 
cally not cricket. But I cannot decide 
whether he is indulging in the 
cricket enthusiast’s pastime of choos- 
ing an ideal eleven or just choosing 
his players for the facility with 
which their names can be blended 
into his prose, and with what he 
himself describes as “ far too much- 
ness,” there are more than the 
required number of players. 

He has about thirty altogether and 
they may simply have been selected 
for their phonetic flavour, or it may 
be that there was some other 
criterion. But this seems to have 
been his eleven: Tarrant, Spofforth, 
Tyldesley, Tunnicliffe, Studd, Stod- 
dart, Jessop,-Trumper, Lord Harris 
and Blackham. 

Iremonger and Buller appear to 
be the bowlers, and Alfred Shaw, 
mingled inexplicably with G.B.S., 
hovers in the background in a part- 
nership hardly more surprising than 
Joyce’s other one of W. G. Grace 
and Gracie Fields. 

—J. S. ATHERTON in the Times 

Literary Supplement. 


Sailing Star 

MicHae, O’HERLIHY, WHOSE SETS 
added dignity to McMaster’s 

King Lear, is well known as a 

yachtsman. 
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A member of the National Yacht 
Club, he has been racing Commo- 
dore Murphy’s 21-footer Garavogue 
for the past two seasons. A few years 
ago, he took Henry Horseman’s last 
boat, Simloo, out to the Mediter- 
ranean from Dublin Bay, crossing 
the Bay of Biscay with only an 
elderly woman as crew. 

Michael, who used to do the set- 
tings for the Edwards-MacLiammoir 
Gate Theatre Company, is a younger 
brother of Danny O’Herlihy, star 
of the Robinson Crusoe film. 

—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


Change of Code 

S A SCHOOLBOY AT ST. JOSEPH’S, 

Belfast, Tony McShane, half- 
back captain of the Plymouth Argyle 
soccer team, played Gaelic. 

When he was seventeen, he was a 
spectator at a soccer game in which 
his brother (a schoolboy international) 
was playing. One side was a man 
short, so he turned out—at outside 
left. So impressed were the experts 
that he was immediately signed on 
for Belfast Celtic. After two seasons 
he went to England. 

—Catholic Times. 


Rugby Ecstasy 


HE WELSH MAKE RUGBY PART OF 
their national life and play it in an 
ecstasy of battle which infects players 
and spectators alike so that all become 
gloriously crazy for a period of time. 


The French play artistically with 
beautiful skill, though the French 
crowd haven’t the faintest idea either 
of the actual rules of the game or the 
meaning of the spectacle before them 
and are apt to pelt the players with 
oranges or other missiles, or demand 
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“ Under the old rules this’d 
be a try, but the new rules 
have meself and the referee 
so bewildered we don’t 
know what it is!” 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


blood as if it were a gladiatorial dis- 
play. 

The New Zealanders and South 
Africans, like all young peoples who 
haven’t developed a sufficient sense 
of humour to laugh at themselves, 
play seriously to win and usually do 
so, but they don’t make themselves 
liked or do the game any good. 

—Ropsert COLLIS in Time and 
Tide. 


Zig-zagging Salmon 
OST OF THE SALMON’S LIFE IS 
still a mystery, but experts, by 
examining its scales, can determine 
its age, the length of time in fresh 
water and in the sea, and the number 
of times of spawning. 

A fish tagged in Wexford was 
caught at the mouth of the Tay, in 
Scotland, forty-seven days later. 

—WarpD Quinn in Irish Tatler 
and Sketch. 
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MaAxsY small boys ave just the type their mothers warned 
them not to associate with. 





Henry Ford called him another Ed:son 


The Fighting 


Tractor King 


from County Down 


JOHN 


OME years ago a farmer in the 
GS Eneiish Midlands was having 

difficulty with a tractor in a field, 
when a Bentley drew up the other 
side of the hedge. The neat grey- 
haired stranger driving it fetched out 
some tools, put the tractor right, 
gave the startled farmer a brief but 
intense lecture, and drove away. 

The man at the wheel of the Bent- 
ley was the millionaire tractor king, 
Harry Ferguson, inventor of the neat 
grey-painted tractor seen everywhere 
in the country. 

Henry Ford called him “another 
Edison”. He is a dreamer, a fighter, 
a tireless publicist—and, as the pos- 
sibly apocryphal story shows, a very 
practical mechanic and _ farmer. 
“Show me another company direc- 
tor,” says Harry Ferguson, “ who can 
plough a field with his own tractor.” 


BEHIND his black-and-silver desk at 

Coventry, Ferguson looked to me 
more like a big-time concert pianis* 
than a ploughman. His fingers were 
long and slender, his forehead wide 
and high, and he gazed mildly 
through rimless spectacles. 

I asked him if it was still possible 
today for men to rise as he had done 
from ordinary beginnings to—well, a 
gracious house and estate in the Cots- 
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wolds, chairmanship of companies on 
both sides of the Atlantic, inter- 
national fame, and eager customers 
all over the free world. 

“If you have the product you can 
get there,” Harry Ferguson replied. 
“But I suppose you know that only 
one invention in 10,000 succeeds? 

“Tt is the plan, the idea behind 
the thing,” he emphasised, “ which 
is of primary importance.” 


S a mechanic-moneymaker philo- 

sopher, Ferguson’s plan is to pro- 
cure peace on earth with a plough. 
He believes that world plenty would 
bring world peace, and that the Fer- 
guson system of mechanised farming 
is the best bet for achieving both. 

“The root of the world’s unrest,” 
he says, “lies in poverty and the high 
cost of essential foods.” 

He dreams nowadays of defeating 
Communism, not with tanks but with 
tractors. 

An Irish farmer’s slight-built son 
from Hillsborough, County Down, 
Harry Ferguson has always been a 
fighter with a taste for giant-killing. 
He did not hesitate in 1948 to declare 
war on the colossal Ford Company 
of America. 

In early days, Harry joined his 
brother, Joe, in a garage business 


Condensed from Men Only 
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TRANsPorT experts from the British War Office have inspected 
in secret a motor-car designed by Harry Ferguson. 

It is meant mainly for farmers and small-income motorists, but 
its performance across country in all weathers makes it an ideal 
machine for the battlefield—marsh, jungle or desert. 

The Army experts were deeply impressed by the Ferguson trials, 
and there may be firm military orders once the car goes into pro- 


duction. 


Seventy-year-old Harry Ferguson keeps jotting down new ideas 


in his ever present notebcok. 


It is always in his left-hand jacket pocket. Inside his suits is a 
pocket specially designed to carry just one pencil, so that he can 
whip it out and make a lightning note. At night, notebook and pencil 


are placed on his bedside table. 


“ When I was designing the hydraulic pump that made my tractor 
unique, I came across a problem that appeared to be insoluble,” he 


told me. “I almost gave up. 


“Then, at three o’clock one morning, I jumped out of bed and 
began pacing the room. Suddenly in a flash I had the answer and 


down it went into the notebook. 


“Next morning I took the book to the workshop and we began 


to‘construct our pump. It worked 


'” 


—Empire News. 





Dull ro 


in Belfast, raced motor-bikes and 
cars, built an aeroplane, and became 
the first may to fly in Ireland. Then 
the 1914 war brought him a big job 
supervising maintenance and opera- 
tion of Irish farm machinery and 
tractors. 


AFTER the speed and light construc- 

tion of racing cars and aircraft, the 
clumsy farm machinery of those days 
—tractors then were almost as heavy 
as steam traction engines—shocked 
young Ferguson. He began to dream 
that farming could become, instead 
of drudgery, an efficient mechanised 
operation. 

The main enemy, he realised, was 
the horse. Ferguson calculates that 
there are some 250,000,000 draft and 
power animals in the world—horses, 
mules, bullocks, camels—inefficiently 
tilling the land, and greedily grazing 


—_ Onn _ o~ 


millions of acres that otherwise could 
grow food for mankind. 

“ The animal,” he points out, “ was 
not designed for farmwork; he was 
merely adapted for it.” 


© in the early "twenties, Ferguson 
made his first onslaught on the 
twin myths that tractors were just 


mechanical horses to drag imple- 
ments about the land, and that—like 
horses—the bigger they were the 
more powerfully they could pull. 

He designed a plough that ficted 
as an integral part of a tractor, fixed 
to it, not dragged. Then he started 
designing a tractor, too. He went out 
for lightness with strength, as in an 
aeroplane, and his prototype, built 
in Belfast in 1934, weighed only 
16 cwt. 

Henry Ford, the old flivver king, 
fell in love with Harry Ferguson’s 
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tractor at first sight. Sharing similar 
Irish origins, both farmers’ sons, with 
the same monogram and the same 
dream of mechanised peace and 
plenty, the two men shook hands on 
a gentleman’s agreement which lasted 
from 1939 to 1947. Ford manufac- 
tured; Ferguson sold; animal power, 
harried by other tractors, too, was in 
slow retreat. 

Then, suddenly, Ferguson found 
himself with a more personal fight 
on his hands. The handshake agree- 
ment broke up, and Ferguson, left 
with no tractors to sell, speedily 
arranged for Standard Motors to 
make Ferguson tractors at Coventry, 
set up a factory of his own in Detroit, 
and sued Ford, of America, for 
£60,000,000 damages for alleged 
patent infringement and conspiracy 
to destroy his business. 


AFTER 4 four-year struggle, Fer- 
guson’s American company col- 
lected £3,000,000 compensation, con- 
spiracy allegations being dismissed. 
“I was fighting for the rights of 
the small businessman,” comments 
Ferguson. 

That high-minded view of the case 
is typical of the man. Harry Ferguson 
has a genius for promoting crusades: 
against inefficient draft animals, too 
clumsy farm machinery, world hun- 
ger, ruthless big business, Com- 
munism and other bogies. 

He is absolutely sincere in this. 
But he cannot be unaware that the 
businessman who thinks this way 
fills his belly with a holy fire that 
lesser men lack, inspiring colleagues, 
employees and customers with an 
almost religious zeal for his products 
and ideas. 





The story behind a world-famous organisation which puts 
bars on the criminal and helps to clear the innocent 


How the F 


7 YNHE Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
| tion is the investigation arm of 
the U.S. Department of Justice 

It investigates violations of federal 
laws and presents its findings, with- 
out bias or recommendation, to the 
Attorney-General, his assistants and 


the U.S. attorneys who decide 
whether people involved are brought 
to trial. 


.B.I. Works 


It is also a service agency which 
assists law enforcement units in 
identification and technical matters. 

As a fact-finding unit, its investi- 
gations are as important in clearing 
an innocent person as in convicting 
the guilty. In many cases where 
circumstantial evidence has pointed 
to innocent persons, scientific find- 
ings by the F.B.I. have cleared them. 


Condensed from Garda Review 
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Most of the Bureau’s work during 

the war was preventative. As an 
example, one of the largest and most 
dangerous spy rings in the U.S. was 
rounded up through the efforts of 
one “Harry Sawyer ”. 

Sawyer was a naturalised American 
who had visited Germany to see his 
mother. While there he was forced to 
join the Nazi espionage service, and 
then dispatched after thorough train- 
ing, to the United States to carry out 
his orders. 

As far as the Nazis knew, every- 
thing went smoothly for two years. 
More than 500 messages went back 
and forth between Sawyer and Nazi 
agents. What the Nazis did not know 
was that Sawyer was actually work- 
ing for the F.B.I. All messages from 
Sawyer were carefully checked by 
the army and navy and important 
details were removed before sending. 

Meanwhile, Sawyer contacted the 
so-called “Duquesne ring”, the 
backbone of the Nazi espionage 
system in the United States. In June, 
1941, the F.B.I. rounded up the 
entire group with complete evidence 
for their conviction. 

Of the thirty-three arrested, nine- 
teen pleaded guilty and the remain- 
ing fourteen were proved guilty in 
court. 

The F.B.I. has special agents in 
fifty-two field divisions throughout 
the United States and in Puerto 
Rico, Alaska and Hawaii. Each of 
these divisions is under a special 
agent who reports to the director in 
Washington. The F.B.I. system is so 
set up that within one hour a special 
agent can arrive at practically any 
point in the country where its ser- 
vices are needed. 
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iZ Federal Bureau of Investi- 

gation dates back to 1908, 
when Attorney-General Charles 
Bonaparte, grandson of a Derry 
woman, directed that Depart- 
ment of Justice investigations be 
handled by a small group of 
special investigators. 

The small organisation grew 
slowly, but during World War I 
the passage of the Espionage 
Laws and the Selective Service 
Acts widened its duties. Since 
then new federal statutes con- 
cerning violations of the law 
have steadily increased the scope 
of the bureau. At the present 
time, the F.B.I. has investigative 
responsibility under more than 
130 federal statutes. 








The Bureau enters a case where 
certain federal laws are violated. It 
has no jurisdiction with respect to 
violation of the laws of the States. 


[N 1924, Attorney-General Harlan F. 

Stone appointed J. Edgar Hoover, 
then twenty-nine years old, as Direc- 
tor of the Bureau. Since then Hoover 
has grown into a legendary figure, 
not only to police but to the laymen 
of the U.S. as well. 

The new director knew it would 
take years to build the F.B.I. into a 
streamlined, investigative machine to 
fight crime. New requirements for 
appointment as special agent were 
set up, providing for college men 
trained in law and accounting. 

Gradually the new unit began to 
take form. The U.S. Congress 
approved the transfer of fingerprints 
at Leavenworth Penitentiary and the 
criminal records maintained by the 
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International Association of Chiefs of 
Police to the F.B.I. Thus began what 
is now known as the Identification 
Division. The original collection of 
810,188 fingerprints has grown to 
more than 130,000,000. 


"TRAINING schools for special agents 

and accountants were started in 
Washington to equip future agents 
with modern crime detection 
methods. These offer courses in 
federal law, accounting, fingerprint 
science, crime scene searches, inter- 
views, photography, firearms and ju- 
jitsu. 

A crime detection laboratory was 
established to make examinations for 
the F.B.I. and to serve as a scientific 
clearing house for evidence and 
crime problems submitted by police 
and sheriffs throughout the country. 

Within three years after the F.B.1. 
received general investigative juris- 
diction over federal cases, 11,153 
persons had been arrested, and con- 
victed. Among these were 4,897 car 
thieves, 330 kidnappers and extor- 
tionists and 152 bank robbers. 

Bank robberies dropped 75 per 
cent. and six years later had gone 
down 9§ per cent. 

Not satisfied with the main figures 
in crime, F.B.I. agents dug deeper 
for the doctors who “rebuilt” 
criminals’ faces and tried, though un- 
successfully, to change tell-tale 
fingerprints. The F.B.I. went after 
the “fences” (disposers of stolen 
goods) and business contacts who 
handled stolen bonds, cash and 


securities, the loot from car thefts 
and the money from kidnappings. 


(Cwners of gang hideouts who 

knowingly harboured criminals 
and killers also received special 
attention of the Bureau. The under- 
world invented the term “G-heat” 
to describe the discomfort of pursuit 
by the F.B.I. No case was marked 
“closed” until the wrongdoers were 
detected, apprehended and brought 
to justice. 

In 1936 a new type of public 
enemy had to be faced, for long- 
range plans for world conquest by 
the Japanese and Nazis included an 
army of spies sent or already en- 
trenched in the United States. 

Long before the public was aware 
of the threat of war, F.B.I. agents 
were gathering information on in- 
dividuals suspected of stealing vital 
plans for aircraft, ships, and other 
items of military importance. 

During World War II there was 
not a single successful act of enemy- 
directed sabotage in the United 
States. Enemy agents were blocked, 
cornered and caught whenever they 
appeared. 

In the post-war years, from 1948 
when twelve members of the national 
board of the Communist Party 
were indicted through information 
furnished by the F.B.I. to June, 1953, 
eighty-five Communists were in- 
dicted by federal grand juries for 
conspiring to teach and advocate the 
overthrow and destruction of the 
U.S. Government by force. 
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EN seem to open the door of opportunity more easily 
when they are in a key position. 
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It was his first undertaking with practically no risk and 
100 per cent. profit 


Open Door for the 
Smuggler 


PAT CONROY 


ITTING in a fish-and-chip shop in 

Dublin while his mind dwelt on 

the rosy future he had planned 
for himself starting from tonight, 
Jimmy Brant went over his carefully 
laid plans for the tenth time as he 
slowly finished his meagre meal. 

In each of his trouser pockets he 
carried a small German camera 
worth £80, but whose value when 
he reached his destination would be 
just twice that. For Jimmy was 
about to embark on his first 
smuggling job; the start of a series 
of profitable operations which he 
knew would put him on easy street 
in a short time. 

The idea came to Jimmy in Lon- 
don, where he worked at various jobs 
during the war. He had heard many 
stories of the fabulous amounts being 
earned by smugglers plying between 
the two countries, but he con- 
sidered that most of the merchandise 
smuggled required an organisation 
with capital to grease the many 
palms the contraband might pass 
through on its illicit journey. 


IMMY had no capital to speak of, 
and he did not feel like sharing 


his “ risk money ” with others. What 
he sought was a simple one-man 
enterprise with ample profit—all for 
himself. 

At last after a lot of investigation 
Jimmy hit on what he considered a 
unique idea; unique in its simplicity 
with practically no risk and 100 per 
cent. profit. 

Calling the waitress Jimmy paid 
the bill and set out for the North 
Wall on foot. On the way he stopped 
at a confectioner’s, where he bought 
two boxes of chocolates and had 
them carefully wrapped separately, as 
if for presents. These he placed 
carefully in a small handcase under- 
neath some _ socks, shirts, and 
pyjamas. 


‘THE night boat to Liverpool was 

already a hive of activity when 
he arrived there. Porters were shout- 
ing instructions to each other and 
an endless string of passengers were 
moving up and down the gangways 
calling goodbyes to each other, most 
of them returning, after a holiday, to 
their reluctantly adopted land to 
work for another year before they 
would again see their native shores. 


From the Evening Herald 
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Jimmy awoke from his cramped 
position in a chair as the boat slowly 
wended its way into the Liverpool 
Docks through the grey murk of a 
winter’s morning. All around him in 
the third-class saloon were men and 
women, young and old; some had 
overflowed to the floor with utter 
abandonment, some with children 
in their arms; all showing signs of 
weariness in that overcrowded space. 

Shouts and the scraping of anchor 
chains indicated to the travellers 
that the boat had arrived at its 
destination, and they hurried to make 
themselves presentable. A queue was 
formed for tea, and one hour later 
Jimmy found himself in line in the 
Customs shed for examination. 


(CAREFULLY he scrutinised the 
Customs officials. Some he noted 
were stern and unbending looking; 
others seemed happy-go-lucky, as, 
with a careless look at the open bags, 
they made a deft mark with pieces of 
chalk on the sides of the bags and 
waved the owners out of sight. 

Two soldiers stood at the Customs 
barrier in front of Jimmy, and the 
examining official concerned, he 
noted, was taking nothing for 
granted. 

“Where did you purchase that 
watch,” he asked. The little soldier 
muttered some explanation. 

“Open your kit bag,” 
ordered. 

The 


he was 


official 


promptly 
emptied the contents on to the table 


Customs 


and poked through them. At last 
evidently satisfied, he passed on to 
the next traveller. 

Watching this, Jimmy felt a prick- 
ling up his spine. Supposing he was 
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searched, what explanation could he 
possibly give for the two cameras in 
his pocket. Suddenly they seemed 
like two lumps of rock bulging out 
of his pockets and weighing him 
down. Fear, cold and clammy 
gripped him. With an effort he con- 
trolled himself, as the passenger in 
front snapped the fasteners of his 
bags shut. 


“'NExt! Open your case.” 

Jimmy was looking into the 
steely grey eyes of the official stand- 
ing in front of him. 

“Anything to declare—watches— 
cameras—jewellery ?” 

“Just some presents for friends— 
some chocolates.” Jimmy was finger- 
ing the paper wrapped boxes. 

“Open them up,” he was ordered. 

» The paper and lids were removed, 
ind after a quick glance the officer 
fired another question. 

“ Anything in your pockets?” 

“ N-No—nothing but a couple of 
pairs of nylons.” Jimmy dived 
quickly into his case again to cover 
his panic and brought forth a small 
packet which he undone for inspec- 
tion. 

“Right: Pass on.” The magic 
chalk mark was applied to his bags 
and Jimmy was free. 


he congratulated 

himself on his forethought in 
providing himself with so many 
decoys otherwise, he told himself, his 
guilty appearance must surely have 
ziven him away. 

Immediately after breakfast he felt 
much happier. After all it was a 
“ push over ”, he told himself. It was 
only his lack of experience which 


N his way out 





go 


had given him cold feet that time in 
the Customs shed, but it had lasted 
only a few minutes. One or two trips 
more and he would become hardened 
sufficiently to pass the Customs with 
more poise. In any event, he thought, 
who’d suspect a simple looking 
fellow travelling third class like him- 
self. For £160 profit per trip he’d 
risk a lot. It was indeed a “ push 
over”. 

The train drew into the London 
station and Jimmy stepped forth in 
high spirits feeling the comfortable 
weight of the cameras nestling in his 
pockets. Tomorrow would see him 
complete the first successful opera- 
tion of his new career. 


ROMPTLY at 9 A.M. Jimmy was on a 
bus to the camera shop in Picca- 
dilly Circus: cameras now carefully 
wrapped and transferred to his suit- 
case. 

The camera shop was a big one 
and barely opened when Jimmy 
stepped over the threshold. Assis- 
tants arranging goods in preparation 
for the new day glanced curiously at 
the early customer. 

“Yes, sir?” a young man had 
approached him, but Jimmy was not 
doing business with any assistant. 

“Could I see the boss please?” 

The boss approached and Jimmy 
introduced himself. 

“You remember me? I arranged 
to bring you the new German 
camera, unobtainable in this country.” 
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The man looked at Jimmy with 
vague recognition. “ Ye-es—You have 
it—with you.” 
Jimmy was fumbling with the 
paper wrapping. “I have—two of 
them. You remember you said you’d 
take a thousand if I could supply 
them.” 
“Of course.” 
‘T#® little was excitedly 

examining the very latest in 
cameras, just out on the foreign 
market. His partner had by this time 
approached and was as engrossed as 
the other in this new instrument. 
Satisfied, they placed the camera on 
the counter, hardly able to take their 
eyes off the prize. 

At a command from the little man 
the firm’s cheque book was fetched. 

The little man commenced to fill it 
in, His eyes gleamed. 

“One hundred and sixty pounds 
each, I think, was the price agreed 
on?” he queried. 

Jimmy, too 
nodded. 

The little man’s partner broke the 
silence. 

“You have the Customs paid 
receipts, of course,” he asked sud- 
denly, in cold, matter-of-fact voice. 

Jimmy felt his throat go dry and 
a feeling of slow suffocation stole 
over him as the H.M. Customs 
detective, who had been standing 
unnoticed behind the door, stepped 
forward to the counter. 


man 


elated to speak, 
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CIVILISATION: a state of society in which the newspapers 
devote three pages to sport and one four-line paragraph 
to education. 


—Dublin Opinion. 





He wanted to be a Railway King 


The Gombeen Man and 


the Runaway Train 





OVE came to _ forty-year-old 

Geoffrey Harmer, an English 

civil servant and writer, when 
he arrived on a convalescent holiday 
in the West of Ireland. 

He met the woman he was to 
marry because curiosity sent him in- 
terviewing all those Connacht folk 
who might help him to solve the 
mystery of the abandoned Bunmeara 
and Rosderg Light Railway. It was 
while staying at the Bunmeara Hotel, 
formerly the home of one of the rail- 
way tycoons, that he stumbled across 
a curiosity of Irish transport history 

In Peacocks on the Lawn (Lon- 
don: Michael Joseph. 10/6), Winston 
Clewes has written a fascinating 
novel based on Harmer’s efforts to 
trace the course of the quaint rail- 
road from “nowhere to nowhere, 
across miles of black bogland strewn 
with the ghosts of derelict toy 
stations ”. 


iE first meeting of the board of 
directors had been in January 
of 1900, and right away Lucius 
O’Meara, J.P., basking in his dreams 
of wealth untold in store for him as 
a stockholder, signed a cheque to 
purchase white peacocks from 
France : — 
costing the Lord only knew 
what, and surrounding the house 
with their harsh and dissonant 
screams. Lucius O’Meara loved 
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their pride and their uselessness. 
“ Beauty’s the thing,” he said, 
“ beauty can stare down the divil ”. 
The peacocks, strutting disdain- 
fully over the demesne, made their 
surroundings look shabby, calling for 
a magnificent frame of their own. So 
Lucius, regarding the new railway as 
a gold mine, 
brought in a firm of landscape 
gardeners from Dublin, who 
trimmed and then shaved the 
lawns, made pathways through the 
woods, talked of vistas, planted the 
larches on the hilltop, and began 
to work on a private golf course— 
not that Lucius was a golfer, but 
merely that a golf course seemed 
a lordly thing to have. 


MANAGING director of the board, 
~ and immediately responsible for 
the fantastic scheme was Micky John 
Donnelly, an unlettered lad from a 
Kilcattrick cabin, who had slaved 
and saved in the tatie fields and coal 
mines of Scotland, and come home 
to marry the gombeen man’s daugh- 
ter and step into her father’s shoes : — 
Micky John was left with all the 
kingdoms of Pat Og’s ugly world: 
with debts to be collected, debts 
that had to be collected though 
others’ feet were swept from under 
them: because otherwise other 
debts would remain unpaid. He 
wag left with all Rosderg working 





for him, Rosderg’s money flowing 
his way; he did not want it all, his 
demands being reasonable, but he 
could not relax. 


When Micky John dreamed of be- 
coming a rich, public benefactor by 
building the railway between Bun- 
meara and Rosderg, with wharves, 
warehouses, hotels and golf for visi- 
tors and returned Yanks, he con 
sulted Tod O’Brien, the local solici- 
tor, about the prospects of tapping 
Government money to bolster up the 
scheme. Tod explained that badly- 
drafted and undigested Act of Parlia 
ment known as the Irish Railway 


Act of 1883 in picturesque terms :— 


“Ye see, Micky boy,” he said, 
“here’s the way of it. The English 
is all blackguards, and the bigges: 
lying thief and blackguard of the 
lot is this man Arthur Balfour. 
Well, now, one fine day Gladstone 
himself rings his bell, and in comes 
Balfour. ‘You want me?’ says he. 
*I do,’ says the old man. ‘ It’s about 
Ireland now. You’ll have heard of 
Home Rule?’ ‘I have,’ says Bal- 
four, ‘and I’d see ’em burn in hell, 
the lot of them, before they’d get 
it.” ‘Not so loud,’ says the other 
‘I’m with you, but there’s no need 
to bawl it out for all to be hear- 
ing. There’s more ways of killing 
a cat than choking it with cream, 
but few so good. Kill it with kind- 
ness, is the way, and no bones 
broke.’ ” 


HEN Micky seemed 5 ~mme- Fel at this 
exposition, Tod continued : 


“* Give ’em some more railways,’ 
the old man sass. ‘Ill keep ’em 
quiet while they’re building at all 
events, and if you can make a 
penny or two out of ’em at the 
same time, so much the better. 
They tell me they still eat.’ 

“ So off goes Arthur to his hole. 
Railways, he thinks to himself: 
railways mean profits, and profits 
mean dividends. But where’s the 
profits to come from? Not from 
the Irish: once they take the 
notion they’re English railways 
they'll not use ’em. And they can’t 
build ’em themselves because what 
money they had we’ve stolen from 
’em long ago. But there’s one thing 
we can do: we can build ’em, and 
make sure of our profits from the 
bread out of their mouths and the 
coats from off their backs.” 

Thus did Tod assure Micky that 
the rail dividends were secured, 
under the Act; and that behind them 
stood the Imperial Treasury of Eng- 
land, so that the investor couldn’t 
lose, even if the rails were pulled up 
and the stations used for cattle 
sheds :— 

“You find the capital and the 
tenants pay the rates: all they’re 
being asked is do they want a rail- 
way?—is it likely they'll say no 
when all it means is they'll be able 
to take their wives and lovely 
daughters right through to Dublin 
for the Horse Show and have their 
fine friends out to see ’em when- 
ever they please, and all for the 
price of a dirty old ticket?” 
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So the Bunmeara and Rosderg Light 
Railway was planned under an Act 
that Ifid open the building of a rail- 
road to the caprice of anyone who 
thought he could promote it—pro- 
vided an irresponsible Grand Jury 
approved the proposition and guaran- 
teed the payment of dividends by 
ratepayers with no say in the matter. 


FPRom Scotland the promoters got a 

smart young engineer, Alec 
Thompson, later to be knighted for 
railroad-building in Africa during the 
first World War. 

Alec, cold, efficient, ruthlessly am- 
bitious, fell in love, against his better 
judgment, with Sherry O’Meara, the 
Chairman’s exquisite daughter, as 
heady as her name. 

Sherry it was who cut the first 
sod :— 

It was a great day, by decision 
of the board. It was rade the 
occasion of a general rejoicing, on 
the somewhat tenuous assumption 
that everybody would rejoice, 
though heavens knows there was 
ample information available to the 
contrary. 

Micky John did not need to be 
told that nothing he had done, as 
long as he could remember, had 
ever been greeted with cries of joy: 
Alec, fresh from his survey, could 
have recounted tales by the dozen 
of sullenness, of ugly faces, of 
markers laid down one day and 
missing the next; and O’Brien, 
whose task it had been to serve 
notice on, and in many cases to see 
personally, every individual occu- 
pier of land over which the rails 
would run, could have been even 
more explicit. 

It was true that most of those 
concerned were no more than 
tenants, and as such had no say in 
the matter—except for the payment 
of the additional rate, whose full 
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significance had not yet dawned on 
them—but no farmer in_ history 

’ has ever welcomed the bisection of 
his fields, nor, for that matter, the 
first advent of anything new. 


7VERYTHING had been arranged 
except the attempted murder of 
Micky John:— 


The band stopped and silence 
fell: the Bishop, escorted by the 
censers, stepped forward: Sherry, 
scarlet with embarrassment and 
holding a silver spade, followed. 
Then it was Sherry alone; she 
stooped to turn the sod already cut 
for her, the gentry pressed forward 
and guarantors craned: and there 
was a loud but distant crack. 

Simultaneously, Micky John’s 
brown bowler, tall-crowned and 
curly-brimmed, took off from his 
head, like a woodcock rocketing 
over a hedge. He half-turned, 
snatched at it, slipped and fell. 
Women screamed, the crowd burst 
the rope barriers. 


It was during this emotional hurri- 
cane that Sherry and Alec came 
together without volition, behind a 
tent, and kissed, for the first time. 


Micky Joun, who worshipped Sherry 


from afar, resented Alec’s 
triumphant engagement. Civil war, 
disguised, but none the less deadly, 
broke out between the _ railway’s 
general manager and its engineer. 
Further difficulties followed—the 
discovery of penal clauses in the Act 
and visits from Government auditors 
and railway inspectors. As a result, 
it was decided to adopt drastic ex- 
pedients—such as the omission of 
necessary drains, the use of too-tight 
curves and too-light rails, and the 
building of over-steep gradients—in 
a bid to finish the project within the 
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estimated cost and the shortest pos- 
sible time. Nemesis struck with the 
death of Jamesy Dolan, during blast- 
ing operations. 

Years later, when Alec himself was 
driving the train near Rosderg, on the 
too-steep gradient, the engine went 
right out of control and jumped the 
rails : — 


With the exception of the guard’s 
van, which remained on the via- 
duct, the coupling broken, the 
whole train plunged into the strait, 
the engine itself turning right over. 
Sir Alexander and Daniel Heenan 
(the fireman) were dead when 
reached; and of the twenty-eight 
passengers, three were killed in the 
leading compartment and _ the 
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majority of the others seriously 


injured. 


ROM such straws in the wind as 

he could gather in his holiday 
researches Harmer made up the 
bricks that built the story of the ill- 
fated railway, and steeped in the 
dreamlike inconsequence of his Irish 
visit, he met his fate in the person 
of Katie Donnelly, daughter of the 
gombeen man. 

Mr. Clewes can be congratulated 
on writing quite an interesting novel 
in a manner which will make 
readers wonder how much of it is 
fiction, how much fact, and how 
much based on Connacht tales of 
half a century ago. 
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